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LINT. 


Fisre by fibre, shred by shred, 
It falls from her delicate hand 
In feathery films, as soft and slow 
As fall the flakes of a vanishing snow 
In the lap of a summer land. 


‘There are jewels of price in her rosette ears, 
And gold round her white wrist coils ; 
There are costly trifles on every hand, 
And gems of art from many a land 
In the chamber where she toils. 


A rare bird sings in a gilded cage 
At the open casement near ; 
A sunray glints through a swaying bough, 
And lights with a diamond radiance now 
The dew of a falling tear ! 


A sob floats out to the summer air 
With the song-bird’s latest trill; 

The gossamer folds of the drapery 

Are waved by the swell of a long, low sigh, 
And the delicate hands are still. 


“ Ah, beauty of earth is naught, is naught ! 
And a gilded youth is vain ! 
I have seen a sister’s scarred face shine 
With a youth and beauty all divine 
By the soldier’s couch of pain!” 


“T have read of another whose passing shade 
On their pillows the mangled kissed 
In the far Crimea! ’”—There are no more tears, 


But she plucks the gems from her delicate ears, 
And the gold from her slender wrist. 


The bird still sings in his gilded cage ; 
But the Angel in her heart 
Hath stung her soul with a noble pain ; 
And beauty is naught, and youth is vain, 
While the Patriot’s wounds still smart ! 
* * * * * 


Fibre by fibre, shred by shred, 

Still fall from her delicate hand 
The feathery films, as soft and slow 
As fell the flakes of a vanishing snow 

In the lap of a summer land. 


There are crimson stains on breast and brows, 
And fillets in ghastly coils ; 
The walls are lofty, and white, and bare, 
And moaning echoes roll over there 
Through the chamber where she toils. 


No glitter of gold on her.slender wrist, 
Nor gem in her rosette ears ; 

But a youth and a beauty all divine 

In the face of the Christian maiden shine, 
And her gems are the soldier’s tears ! 
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CONFIDO ET CONQUIESCO. 


Fret not, poor soul: while doubt and fear 
Disturb thy breast, 

The pitying angels, who can see 

How vain thy wild regret must be, 
Say, Trust and Rest. 


Plan not, nor scheme—but calmly wait ; 
His choice is best. 

While blind and erring is thy sight, 

His wisdom sees and judges right, 
So Trust and Rest. 


Strive not, nor struggle: thy poor might 
Can never wrest 
The meanest thing to serve thy will; 
All power is His alone: Be still, 
And Trust and Rest. 


Desire not : self-love is strong 
Within thy breast ; 

And yet He loves thee better still, 

So let him do his loving will, 
And Trust and Rest. 


What dost thou fear? His wisdom reigns 
Supreme confessed ; 

His power is infinite ; his love 

Thy deepest, fondest dreams above— 
So Trust and Rest. 


ADELAIDE A. PRoorer. 


TO AN INFANT. 


Aun, cease thy tears and sighs, my little life ! 

I did but snatch away the unclasped knife. 

Some safer toy will soon arrest thine eye, 

And to quick laughter change this peevish cry ! 

Poor stumbler on the rocky coast of woe, 

Tutored by pain each source of pain to know! 

Alike the foodful fruit or scorching fire, 

Or rouse thy screams, or wake thy young. de- 
sire : 

Yet thou art wise, for ’mid thy brief alarms 

Thou closely clingest to thy mother’s arms, 

Nestling thy little face in that fond breast 

Whose anxious heavings lull thee to thy rest ! 

Man’s breathing miniature! thou makest me 
sigh, 

A babe art thou—and such a thing am I! 

To anger rapid, and as soon appeased, 

For trifles mourning, and by trifles pleased ; 

Break Friendship’s mirror with a fretful blow, 

Yet snatch what coals of fire on Pleasure’s altar 
glow. — Coleridge. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
Memoirs of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel, 

Civil Engineer, Vice-President of the Royal 

Society, Corresponding Member of the In- 

stitute of France, etc., etc. By Richard 

Beamish, F.R.S. London, 1862. 

THE industry of England owes much to 
the foreigners who have from time to time 
become settled and naturalized amongst us. 
Dr. Percy has stated in his “ Metallurgy ” * 
that we are indebted to German miners, in- 
troduced into England by the wisdom of 
Elizabeth, for the early development of our 
mineral resources. It also appears that the 
Dutch were our principal instructors in civil 
and mechanical engineering; draining ex- 
tensive marsh and fen lands along the east 
coast in the reign of James I., and erecting 
for us pumping-engines and mill-machinery 
of various kinds. Many of the Flemings, 
driven from their own country by the perse- 
cutions of the Duke of Alva, sought and 
found.an asylum in England, bringing with 
them their skill in dyeing, cloth-working, 
and horticulture; while the thousands of 
French artisans who flocked into the king- 
dom on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV. introduced the arts 
of manufacturing in glass, silk, velvet, lace, 
and cambric, which have since become estab- 
lished branches of industry, giving employ- 
ment to large numbers of our population. 

The religious persecutions in Belgium and 
France not only banished from those coun- 
tries free Protestant thought, but at the 
same time expelled the best industrial skill, 
and England eventually obtained the bene- 
fit of both, Those successive additions to 
our population of men of independent con- 
victions, trained in the arts of peace, served 
to enrich our blood and to elevate and 
strengthen our national character. Thus it 
has happened that the love of political and 
religious liberty which we have cherished as 
a people, and the asylum which we have in 
all. timese provided for free-minded men of 
other lands, have contributed in no small 


* “Metallurgy,” by John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
London, 1861. In the first volume—all that has 
pc been published of this important work—Dr. 
ercy gives a full and scientific account of metal- 
lurgical processes generally, and of the application 
of these to copper, zinc, and brass. Every page 
of it affords proof of Dr. Percy’s large experience, 
unwearied research, and scrupulous accuracy. 
The other metals, he tells us, are to be treated in 
& second volume. 
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| degree to the development of that extraor- 


dinary industrial energy which so promi- 
nently characterizes the England of \he 
present day. Our mechanical proficienc,, 
however, has been a comparatively recens 
growth. Like many others of our national 
qualities, it has come out suddenly and un- 
expectedly. But, though late learners, we 
have been so apt that we have already out- 
stripped our teachers ; and there is scarcely 
a branch of manufacture in which we have 
not come up-to, if indeed we have not sur- 
passed, the most advanced continental na- 
tions. 

The invention of the steam-engine, towards 
the end of last century, had the effect of giv- 
ing an extraordinary impetus to improve- 
ment, particularly in various branches of 
iron manufacture; and we began to export 
machines, engines, and ironwork to France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, whence 
we had before imported them. Although 
this great invention was perfected by Watt, 
much of the preliminary investigation in 
connection with the subject had been con- 
ducted by eminent French refugees: as by 
Desaugliers, the author of the well-known 
“Course of Experimental Philosophy,” and 
by Denis Papin, for some time Curator of 
the Royal Society, whose many ingenious 
applications of steam-power prove him to 
have been a person of great and original 
ability. But the most remarkable of these 
early inventors was unquestionably Thomas 
Savery—also said to have been a French 
refugee, though very little is known of him 
personally—who is entitled to the distin- 
guished merit of having invented and con- 
structed the first working steam-engine. 
All these men paged the way for Watt, who 
placed the copestone on the work of which 
the distinguished Frenchmen had in a great 
measure laid the foundations. 

Many other men of eminence, descendants 
of the refugees, might be named, who have 
from time to time added greatly to our sci- 
entific and productive resources. Amongst 
names which incidentally occur to us are 
those of Dollond the optician, and Fourd- 
rinier the inventor of the paper-making 
machine. Passing over these, we come to 
the subject of the present article, the last 
of the great Frenchmen whom England is 
proud to claim as her sons by adoption, 
although France may claim them by birth. 
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Driven from his own country by political 
revelution, Brunel took refuge first in Amer- 
icr and subsequently in England. After the 
l.pse of centuries, our island is still found 
offering a retreat to fugitives alike from im- 
perial or democratic oppression ; where they 
are free to speak, to write, to labor, and to 
invent, in perfect security. 

Many were the emigrés who flocked over 
to England at the outbreak of the great 
French Revolution of 1489, and who found 
temporary refuge from the troubles of their 
unhappy country, maintaining themselves 
by teaching, by the practice of art, and by 
other industrial pursuits. Of these, perhaps 
the most distinguished was Marc Isambard 
Brunel, who for the greater part of his life 
followed the profession of an engineer, leay- 
ing behind him a son as illustrious as 
himself,—Isambard Kingdom Brunel, the 
engineer of the Great Western and other 
railways, the designer of the Great Eastern 
steamship, and the architect of many im- 
portant public works. 

It is said that there is in the true history 
of every life, if it could be discovered, a 
trace of the quality which is commonly 
called romance. Nor was this element by 
any means wanting in the life of the elder 
Brunel, especially in its earlier stages. Mr. 
Beamish, his friend and pupil, has been at 
the pains to embody the events of Brunel’s 
chequered career in the interesting narrative 
now before us, from which a very complete 
idea may be formed of the illustrious engi- 
neer’s life and labors. 

Mare Isambard Brunel was born on the 
25th of April, 1769, at the little village of 
Hacqueville, in Normandy. The place is 
situated among “the vastgfields of France,” 
—in the midst of one of those bald, monot- 
onous plains of corn-land, with scarcely a 
hedge or tree within sight, the frequent 
repetition of which makes one wonder how 
the country ever came to be called, even by 
its natives, “la belle France.” Brunel’s 
father was a respectable agriculturist, of 
narrow means but ancient family, holding 
the hereditary office of Maitre des Postes of 
the district. And thus it happened that the 
Brunels naturally came to be royalists when 
the revolutionary period arrived, their in- 
heritance being at stake. 

Marc Isambard was the second of two 
sons, and was early intended for the priest- 
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hood. When eight years old he was sent 
to school at the College of Gisors, where he 
received the first rudiments of learning. 
But even at that early age the instinct of 
construction was strong within him. He 
was much fonder of the village carpenter’s 
shop than of school; and coaxing, entreaty, 
and punishment alike failed in making a 
hopeful scholar of him. His father tried 
solitary confinement, shutting him up in a 
room with some grim family portraits. The 
eyes of one of these seemed to follow the 
boy round the room, so that, unable to en- 
dure it longer, he set a table against the — 
wall, mounted it, and cut the eyes out. All 
repression proved vain. The son’s instinct 
was truer than the father’s judgment. He 
continued to spend in the carpenter’s shop 
the hours he could spare from his tasks and 
his school. He drew faces and plans, and. 
learned to handle tools, until his father was 
alr-ost in despair. 

At eleven, young Brunel was sent to the 
ecclesiastical seminary of St. Nicaise at 
Rouen, his father still hoping to secure him 
for the church. But the boy carried his 
strong love of mechanics with him. It is 
said that, one day, seeing a new tool exhib- 
ited in a cutler’s window, he coveted it so 
much that he pawned his hat to possess it. 
One advantage which he derived from the 
school at St. Nicaise was the instruction in 
drawing which he there obtained under a 
competent master. In his play hours he 
took delight in watching the ships along the 
quay, and one day his curiosity was excited 
by the sight of some large iron-castings just 
landed from an English ship. What were 
they? How had they been made? Where 
had they come from? His eager inquiries 
were soon answered. - They were parts of a 
fire-engine, intended for the great Paris 
Waterworks; the engine was to pum) 
water by the power of steam ; and the cas 
ings had been made in England, whence 
they had just arrived. “England!” ex- 
claimed the boy; ‘ah! when Iam a man, 
I will go and see the country where such 
grand machines are made.” 

Returned home, he proceeded with his 
mechanical recreations, amongst other things 
making musical instruments of different 
sorts. It is even said that he then invented 
|a nightcap-making machine, which is still 
used by the peasantry in that part of Nor- 
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mandy. The father, seeing his son en- 
grossed by such pursuits, at length lost all 
hope of his succeeding to the parochial cure 
for which he had destined him. ‘ Ah, mon 
cher Isambard,” said he, “si tu prends ce 
parti-la, tu vegétéras toute ta vie.” At 
length it was determined that young Brunel 
should qualify himself to enter the navy. 
He returned to Rouen to study with that 
object, and in 1786, at seventeen, he was 
nominated to a royal corvette as “ voluntaire 
, Vhonneur.” While serving in that rank he 
continued his mechanical pursuits; and, 
amongst other instruments, he then made 
a quadrant:in ebony, which was so accurately 
constructed, that during his connection with 
the navy he required to use no other. 

His ship having been paid off in 1792, 
Brunel went to Paris in search of further 
employment. But the Revolution, which 
was in full career, rendered that city a very 
unsafe place for so outspoken a royalist as 
Brunel. With the incautiousness of youth, 
he avowed and defended his opinions in the 
hearing of many bystanders, on the very 
day that sentence was pronounced upon 
Louis XVI. Afterwards, in an angry con- 
tention with some ultra-republicans in a 
café, he called to his dog, “ Viens, citoyen! ” 





Scowling looks were turned upon him from | 
all sides; and he used afterwards to say | 
that his imprudence on the occasion had | 
nearly cost him his life. But the equally | 
rash remark of another of the party having | 
for the moment diverted attention from him- 
self, he seized the opportunity of escaping 
by a back-door, and fled from Paris early 
next morning. The king was beheaded; 
and a thrill of horror passed through every 
loyalist heart. At Hacqueville, Brunel felt 
he was not safe in his father’s house. He 
took shelter for atime with M. Carpentier, 
the American Consul at Rouen, and it was 
under his roof that he first met the young 
English lady who, after many trials and 
vicissitudes, eventually became his wife. 
Sophia Kingdom was then but sixteen 
years old,—beautiful, amiable, and accom- 
plished. She was a native of Plymouth, 
‘ whence she had been sent by her friends to 
Rouen, for the purpose of perfecting her 
knowledge of French ; and she was residing 
at the Carpenticrs’ with that object. She 
had scarcely been a year in the country when 








the Revolution broke out at Paris, and tlie 
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mob in the provincial towns made haste to 
imitate, where they had not already antici- 
pated, the barbarities of the capital. Two 
young ladies of Rouen were overheard play- 
ing a loyalist air on their piano forte, when 
the cry “A la lanterne!” was raised, and 
they were dragged into the streets and mur- 
dered. It was clear that Rouen was no safe 
place for foreigners, and Miss Kingdom, 
like many others prepared to leave it. She 
proposed to accompany a family about to 
set out for the West Indies, and who were 
willing to take her under their protection ; 
but an illness with which she suddenly be- 
came seized prevented her from accompany- 
ing them, and she remained with M. Car- 
pentier to participate in the dangers and the 
sufferings of the Reign of Terror. 

It was about this time that Brunel arrived 
at the house of his relative, when an attach- 
ment of the purest and strongest kind at 
once sprang up between him and Miss King- 
dom. The seclusion in which they were 
compelled to live furnished abundant oppor- 
tunity for its cultivation ; and the perils of 
their situatioh not improbably served to 
quicken their mutual sympathy, and make 
them all the more dear to each other. 

An outbreak of the mob took place. The 


'royalists in vain endeavored to meet it by 


resistance; they were overpowered by the 
sans culottes, and the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the place barricaded themselves 
within doors. Meanwhile a column of the 


‘revolutionists was on the march from Brit- 


tany and Normandy to Paris by way of 
Rouen. It was feared that the opportunity 
would be taken. by the mob of wreaking ven- 
geance on such of the loyal inhabitants of 
the place as had taken part in the recent 
proceedings ; and as Brunel was one of these, 
he felt that his life was in peril, and he de- 
termined to fly. M. Carpenticr advised him 
to take ship for the United States; and he 
procured, though with difficulty, the requi- 
site passport. ‘In the excitement of the mo- 
ment, the passport was left behind ; and it 
was only when Brunel found himself on 
board the American ship “ Liberty ” that he 
discovered his loss. His ready ingenuity 
and presence of mind enabled him to over- 
come the difficulty. Procuring the loan of 
a fellow-passenger’s passport, he copied ¥ 
with so much accuracy that, on its examina- 
tion by the captain of the republican frigate, 
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by whom the “ Liberty” was overhauled, | 
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large tract of land along the course of the 


Brunel’s forgery passed muster, and he was | Black River, near Lake Ontario. Brunel’s 


allowed to proceed. He landed at New 
York in safety on the 6th September, 1793. 

Sophia Kingdom, whom he was forced to 
leave behind, was not so fortunate. When 
it became known that England had entered 
into a coalition with the continental powers, 
English subjects on French soil, of all ages 
and of both sexes, were at once seized and im- 
prisoned. Miss Kingdom, as the inmate of 
a Royalist family, was doubly obnoxious to 
the Revolutionary authorities, and she was 
among the first captives. But as the ordi- 
nary gaols were already filled to overflow- 
ing, a convent was appropriated to receive 
the overplus ; and thither she was sent with 
many other prisoners, French and English. 
She lay confined there for nearly eight 
months, enduring much suffering and priva- 
tion. Her bed was of boards, with a billet 
of wood for a pillow; her principal food was 
coarse black bread, mixed with straw; and 
her condition, especially during the early 
part of her confinement, was miserable in 
the extreme. The sympathy of her compan- 
ions was her only relief; and the gaoler’s 
wife, taking pity on the friendless English 
girl, contributed, with the kind help of the 
nuns who were permitted to visit the prison, 
to render her captivity less intolerable than 
it otherwise must have been. Often during 
her imprisonment did she hear the death- 
. roll called, and see companions whom she 
had learnt to love borne off to the guillotine, 
until, hope having become extinct, she be- 
came almost weary of life, and longed for 
the release of death. But the Reign of Ter- 
ror drew to an end; and one morning in 
July, 1794, to the surprise of the prisoners, 
the convent doors were thrown open, and 
they were declared free to depart wherever 
they would. Obtaining a passport, Sophia 
Kingdom in a few weeks after took her leave 
of Rouen, and returned to her friends in 
England, who had already given her up for 
lost. 

We return to the history of Brunel him- 
self, with whom she was eventually to be 
united. After a short stay in New York, 
straitened in means, he contrived to make 
his way to Albany, where two of his fellow- 





passengers by the American ship had pro- 
ceeded, for the purpose of organizing on the 
part of a French Company the survey of a. 


services were accepted as assistant surveyor, 
and, accompanied by four Indians, the three 
Frenchmen proceeded upon their arduous 
but interesting expedition. The country 
was wild and uncleared, and the only inhab- 
itants Brunel encountered during the survey 
were Indians, by some of whom he was long 
remembered. In the intervals of his labors 
he made occasional visits to New York, and 
it was there that the plan of his block-ma- 
chinery first occurred to him. He carried 
the idea back with him into the woods, where 
it often mingled with his thoughts of Sophia 
Kingdom far off in England. “ My first 
thought of the block-machinery,” he once 
said, “‘ was at a dinner-party at Major-Gen- 
eral Hamilton’s in New York; my second, 
under an American tree, when, one day that 
I was carving letters on its bark, the turn of 
one of them reminded me of it, and I thought, 
‘Ah! my block! soit must be!’ And what 
do you think, were the letters I was cutting ? 
Of course none other than 8. K.!” 

By this time he had heard of Miss King- 
dom’s escape from prison, and wrote to her 
in England, enclosing a bright little auto- 
graph miniature of himself— for, amongst 
his various accomplishments, he was an ex- 
cellent miniature-painter, — which she lov- 
ingly preserved. Thus, it will be seen, a 
péwerful magnet was at work, directing his 
thoughts to England, and slowly drawing 
him thither. But his means were as yet ex- 
tremely limited, and some time must neces- 
sarily elapse before he could depart from the 
American shores. He even seems to have 
had before him the prospect of gertain suc- 
cess in America, if he could have freed him- 
self from the affection which governed-him. 
Among his labors in the United States may 
be mentioned his survey of a canal projected 
to unite the Hudson with Lake Champlain. 
He also promulgated various plans for im- 
proving the navigation of rivers, and free- 
ing their channels from rocks and imbedded 
trees. He designed several public bujld- 


| ings, one of his most ambitious plans being 


that for the Capitol at Washington, which 
was rejected as too costly. He was more 
successful with his design of the Park Thea- 
tre at New York, which was accepted, and 
the building was erected, Brunel afterwards 
lending his aid in contriving some of the 
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scenic arrangements of the house. He was 
next appointed chief engineer for the city of 
New York, in which capacity he superin- 
tended the erection of a cannon foundry, 
where he introduced many novel and ingen- 
ious contrivances for casting and boring 
guns. He also supplied designs for improv- 
ing the fortifications of the harbor of New 
York, by the erection of works at Staten 
Island and Long Island. It is, however, 
stated by his biographer that Brunel was 
not very liberally paid for his work ; and he 
accordingly felt but little inducement to re- 
main in the country. He finally left New 
York in January, 1799, and landed at Fal- 
mouth in the following March. There he 
again met Sophia Kingdom, who had re- 
mained faithful to him during his six long 
years of exile; and the pair were shortly 
after united for life. 

Some might consider marriage, under the 
circumstances, to have been a bold, perhaps 
an imprudent step ; for neither possessed any 
great store of means for future housekeeping. 
Both, however, had full faith in each other, 
whilst Brunel had in him plenty of inventive 
industry, and boundless capacity for work. 
Indeed he had brought many of his inven- 
tions to England with him, which he pro- 
ceeded to bring out. The first was for a 
duplicate writing and drawing machine, | 
which he patented.. The next was a machine | 
for twisting cotton thread and forming it 
into balls ; but neglecting to protect this by 
a patent—perhaps unable to command the 
requisite means of doing so—Brunel derived 
no benefit from the invention, though it was 
generally adopted by the thread manufac- 
turers. His next patent was of a machine 
for “trimmings and borders for muslins, 
lawns, and cambrics,” which originated in 
the suggestion of a lady friend that he should 


invent a means of relieving seamstresses | 


from the wearisome employment of hem- 
ming and stitching. This machine, how- 
ever, did not come into use ; and it has been 
thrown into the shade by the numerous sew- 
ing-machines which have recently been in- 
vented. The contrivance of such a process 
by Brunel, however, at so early a period af- 
fords an indication of his readiness to turn 
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players to shuffle a pack of cards by merely 
putting them into a box and turning a han- 
dle. 

His famous block-machinery formed the 
subject of his next patent, and the result was 
of a more useful and profitable character. 
The number of blocks or pulleys employed 
in the rigging of ships, for the purpose of 
raising and lowering the sails, masts, and 
yards, was then so great, that they formed 
the subject of an important branch of man- 
ufacture. An idea may be formed of the 
number required for the royal navy alone, 
from the fact that a ship of 74 guns required 
to be provided with no fewer than fourteen 
hundred blocks of various sizes. The sheaved 
blocks used for the running rigging consisted 
of the shell, within which one or more sheaves 
revolved, and the pins which fastened the 
sheaves to the shell. The fabrication of 
these articles, though apparently simple, 
was in reality attended with much difficulty. 
Every part had to be fashioned with great 
accuracy and precision to ensure the easy 
working of the block when put together, as 
any hitch in the process of raising or lower- 
ing the sails might, on certain emergencies, 
lead to the most serious disaster. Indeed, 
it became clear that hand-work was not to 
be relied on in manufacturing these articles, 
and efforts were early made to produce them 
by means of mechanism of the most perfect 
kind that could be devised. In 1781, Mr. 
Taylor, of Southampton, set up a large es- 
tablishment on the River Itchen for their 
manufacture, after a patent of his own; and 
on the expiry of his contract the Government 
determined to establish works of their own 
in Portsmouth Dockyard, for the purpose at 
the same time of securing greater economy 
and of being independent of individual makers 
in the supply of an article of such impor- 
tance in the equipment of ships. 

The circumstance of Mrs. Brunnel’s 
brother being Under-Secretary to the Navy 
Board, probably led Brunel in the first 
place to make offer of his invention to the 
Admiralty. We have seen that the subject 
had occupied his attention while in Amer- 
ica; but much remained to be done before 
his plans could be carried into practical 





his inventive faculty to account in any di- 
rection that presented itself. Another of 
his contrivances, ingenious though useless, 
was a machine to enable feeble-handed card- 


effect. He had the idea formed in his mind 
| of how the thing was to be done; but there 
‘is usually a wide interval between the first 
| conception of an invention and its practical 
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realization. 
good knowledge of mechanism, and capable 
of mastering the intricacies of any machine, 
was not himself a practical mechanic ; and 
it is probable that, but for the help of one 
possessing this qualification, his invention 
would have borne no practical fruits. At 
this stage he was so fortunate as to be in- 
troduced to the late Henry Maudslay, in- 
ventor of the slide-rest, by which the whole 
conditions of practical mechanism have in 
our time become completely revolutionized. 
Maudslay then carried on his works in Mar- 
garet Street, Cavendish-Square, where Bru- 
nel first called upon him. He brought first 
a drawing of one little piece of the proposed 
machine, and then another, until at the 
third visit Maudslay exclaimed, on looking 
at the drawing, “Ah! I see what you are 
thinking of; you want machinery for mak- 
ing blocks.” At this Brunel became more 
communicative, and explained his intentions 
to the mechanic, who proceeded to work out 
the inventor’s conceptions and embody them 
in a practical machine. 

In 1801 Brunel had his working model 
ready for inspection by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and the whole subject was referred 
for inquiry and report to Sir Samuel Ben- 
tham, who then filled the office of Inspector- 
General of Naval Works. Sir Samuel had 
himself applied his mind for many years to 
the invention of machinery for working in 
wood—such as sawing-machines, planing- 


Brunel, though possessing aj 
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site machinery. This occupied nearly six 
years, and the manufacture of blocks by the 
new process began in September, 1808. It 
was a long time for Brunel to wait for his 
reward, and he was put to much expense in 
the interval. The result of the improved 
machinery was, however, very satisfactory. 
The blocks were better made, supplied with 
much greater rapidity, and executed at a 
greatly reduced cost. It was found that ten 
men, by the new machinery, could perform 
the work which before had required a hun- 
dred and ten men to execute, and that it 
could turn out in a year not fewer than one 
hundred and sixty thousand blocks of vari- 
ous kinds and sizes, worth £54,000. 

The remuneration to be paid to Brunel 
was also referred to Sir Samuel Bentham, 
who advised that the savings of only one 
year’s manufacture should be paid him; 
and, after careful inquiry, the amount calcu- 
lated on this basis was £17,663. Bentham 
himself testified to the honesty of the ac- 
counts rendered by Brunel, as appears by 
the following passage in his journal of the 
18th March, 1810:—‘ At work all day on 
Brunel’s accounts ; find that he has made 
them out with every appearance of the fair- 
est, most honorable intentions ; he has given 
lumping sums against himself, but has taken 
|no advantage without stating it.”* The 
‘amount awarded was paid to Brunel at dif- 
} ° ° +, 
iferent times, and in addition a grant of 
| £5, 000 was afterwards made by the Goy- 





machines, and also block-making machines. | ernment to the engineer at a period when 
Thus the specification of one of his patents, ‘he was laboring under serious pecuniary 
taken out in 1793, clearly describes a ma-| difficulties. But as the annual saving tothe 
chine for shaping the shells of the blocks, | nation by the adoption of the block-making 
in a manner similar to that afterwards speci- machinery continued to increase, and ex- 
fiod by Brunel * Bentham had even pro- | ceeded in each year the whole amount paid 


ceeded with the erection of a building for | 


‘the purpose of making blocks at Ports- 
mouth, the necessary steam-engine being 
already provided; but on Brunel’s model 
being shown him, with a singular degree of 
candor and generosity he at once admitted 
its superiority and promised to recommend 
_ its adoption by the Admiralty. This he ac- 
cordingly did, and Brunel was authorized to 
proceed with the construction of the requi- 


* It is true the block-machinery as erected 
does not correspond with that described in Ben- 
tham’s specification; but neither does it resemble 
that described in Brunel's; and this shows how 
much Brunel owed to Maudslay in carrying his 
designs into practical execution. 


to him, the reward must be regarded as 
altogether inadequate to the value of Bru- 
nel’s services in perfecting his invention and 
placing it at the service of the nation. 
During the time that the block-machinery 
was in progress, Brunel was busy with vari- 
ous other schemes, in the midst of which his 
only son was born at Portsmouth on the 9th 
of April, 1806. The father continued to 
direct his attention principally to wood- 
working machinery, taking out patents for 
sawing timber, for cutting veneers, and for 
other improvements in saw-mills. He sup- 


“Life of Sir Samuel Bentham.” By his 
Widow. 1862. 
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plied the Government with designs for a 
saw-mill for the Ordnance department at 
Woolwich, and afterwards planned and su- 
periutended the erection of the extensive 
machinery for sawing and dressing timber in 
the ship-building yard at Chatham. Besides 
designing works for others, he also designed 
them for himself, and diverged from the 
business of an engineer to enter on that of 
a manufacturer, He started two concerns 
about this time—one an establishment for 
manufacturing shoes by machinery, and 
another for sawing timber on a large scale; 
but both proved unfortunate; for it must 
be confessed that, with all his cleverness, 
Brunel did not possess the commercial fac- 
ulty. Inventors are not always the best 
manufacturers, and it is possible that their 
very inventiveness may stand in the way of 
their exercising that plodding application 
and persistency which are so necessary to 
success in business; just as the thorough- 
bred steed is found to draw a loaded wagon 
far less effectively than the humble but hard- 
working cart-horse. 

Brunel’s biographer alleges that he in- 
vented his boot and shoe machine from a pat- 
riotic motive, namely, to supply our soldiers 
with those articles “‘ independent of the shoe- 
maker’s wax and thread, and the contract- 
or’s cupidity and knavery.” However this 
may have been, Brunel tried hard to secure 
a large Government contract for his boots 
and shoes. He took care, in the first place, 
to secure a patent for the machinery, by 
means of which the upper leathers were to 
be fastened to the soles by “ metallic pins 
or nails.” The machinery was, no doubt, 
very ingenious; but, notwithstanding Mr. 
Beamish’s assertion that “ the superiority of 
the shoes, as regarded durability, finish, and 
cheapness, was unexampled,” we must take 
leave to express a doubt whether they were 
at all equal to shoes made in the ordinary 
manner. If they had been really superior, 
no Government opposition could possibly 
have prevented a general demand for the 
article. Mr. Beamish says, “ A large order 
was issued by the Government, which was 
completed within the time stipulated; but 
unfortunately for Brunel, when everything 
was in full activity, and the workmen had 
become familiar with their work, the war 
had come to an unlooked-for termination ; 
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of the shoe-machinery ; while Brunel, rely- 
ing too implicitly on the moral obligation 
by which he believed the Government to be 
bound, continued to incur the heavy liabili- 
ties connected with a manufactory in full 
operation. The consequences were serious, 
A large stock of shoes, for which there could 
be no demand, was accumulated, and finan- 
cial difficulties arose from which Brunel was 
unable to emancipate himself.” 

It is always easy for over-sanguine pro- 
jectors to lay the blame onGovernment. It 
is clear that the Government, in this case, 
were under no moral or other obligations to 
take shoes which they did not need. It is 
admitted that the order actually given was 
completed, and that the shoes delivered to 
order were paid for, and Brunel’s business 
was either to look for a market elsewhere 
for his superior shoes, or to stop their pro- 
duction. If he went on manufacturing shoes 
which nobody would buy, that was his own 
fault, and not the fault of “the Govern- 
ment.” But the shoes were probably infe- 
rior to hand-made shoes, otherwise they 
would have driven the latter out of the mar- 
ket. Brunel’s patent has long since ex- 
pired, and his invention is now free to any 
capitalist who may choose to take it up. 
But it is known to have been a failure ; and 
other shoemaking machines which have been 
invented as improvements upon it have 
failed like it. The last speculation of the 
kind was wound up but the other day in the 
Court of Bankruptcy. 

The Battersea Saw-Mills were started in 
1808, and in the hands of an energetic man 
of business would probably have succeeded. 
Bat Brunel left the pecuniary arrangements 
to partners incompetent to manage them, 
and the concern fell into inextricable con- 
fusion. The calamities of the firm were 
brought to a climax by a fire which broke 
out upon the premises in 1814, and de- 
stroyed the greater part intwo hours. Only 
the right wing of the building, containing 
the steam-engine, was saved. Brunel ims 
mediately sought for means to repair the. 
loss, and the premises were partly rebuilt ; 
but his capital had been destroyed, and he 
had besides incurred heavy debts. He sub- 
mitted his affairs to a City banker, who pro- . 
nounced the accounts prepared for him to be 
“a most extraordinary jumble.” It appeared 


the Government no longer required the aid that Brunel had been in the practice of 
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allowing a discount of twenty per cent on 
the prices of the work done at Battersea,— 
a circumstance which the banker held to be 
a striking proof of the great depreciation 
in the credit of the concern. Mr. Brunel 
next resorted to the lawyers, who appeared 
only to increase his embarrassments. His 
City friend wrote to him, “ If you have ever 
been ill in your life, and depended on med- 
ical advice, fall down on your knees and 
bless God that you had fewer doctors than 
you had lawyers about you. If that had 
not been the case, you might have been 
making saw-mills on the other side of the 
Styx, or inventing a steamboat for old 
Charon.” 

The crisis in Brunel’s affairs was close at 
hand; in May, 1821, he was imprisoned for 
debt. Writing from the King’s Bench 
Prison in July to his friend Lord Spencer, 
he said, ‘‘ I have now been in this distressed 
situation ten weeks. I summoned as much 
fortitude as possible to support the misfor- 
tune, but I find I can no longer bear up 
against what in the eyes of the world must 
appear a disgrace.” An appeal was made 
to the Government on his behalf, and a 
grant of £5,000 was made to him, in consid- 
eration principally of the savings which con- 
tinued to be effected by the use of his block- 
machinery. He was thus enabled, soon 
after he had written to Lord Spencer, to re- 
turn to the exercise of his calling. 

The numerous inventions which Brunel 
continued to make and to patent, afford 
abundant evidence of his ingenuity and his 
industry. Indeed, invention scems to have 
been the normal state of his mind; it em- 
braced a very wide field, taking in such dif- 
ferent subjects as stocking-knitting machines 
and steam-engines, metallic paper, stereo- 
type printing, and the treadmill. In 1816 
he patented a tricoteur or knitting-machine, 
by which the whole of a stocking could be 
made in one piece, but it never came into 
use. Another of his inventions was crystal- 
lized tin-foil which was extensively used 
some thirty years since, for ornamenting 
teacaddies, urns, lamps, and such like. 
Brunel, however, derived little advantage 
from it, as the invention was extensively 
pirated; and while the pirates actively 
pushed the sale of their goods, Brunel’s 
firm was contented to wait for customers, 
who did not come. He also devoted much 
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study to the improvement of s 

plates; but other inventors shot ahead of 
him in this art, and it does not appear that 
that he did more in this line than secure an 
unproductive patent. 

In the department of engineering he was 
alike busy. He designed a bridge over the 
Seine at Rouen, but, after long negotiation, 
it was declined. He furnished an ingenious 
design of a bridge over the Neva at St. 
Petersburg, which was much admired; but 
the Czar desired it to be communicated to 
the engineer that circumstances did not 
favor the execution of his project, and that 
under the pressure of unforeseen and very 
considerable expenditure the imperial treas- 
ury could not commit itself to so costly an 
enterprise. He was more fortunate in his 
designs of two suspension bridges proposed 
to be erected in the Isle of Bourbon, which 
were accepted by the French Government. 
The bridges were constructed in this coun- 
try, but their cost when completed—owing, 
it is alleged, to the misconduct of the con- 
tractors—greatly exceeded the original esti- 
mate: his biographer adds that “ the same 
fatality which had already marred Brunel’s 
commercial prosperity was still found to 
cling to him.” In addition to these designs 
he supplied plans of swing-bridges at the 
Liverpool Docks and of a landing-stage at 
the same place, the design of a suspension 
bridge over the Serpentine, sundry improve- 
ments in the treadmill, and plans of ma. 
chines for boring cannon at Amsterdam. 

Like most inventors of his time, Brunel 
engaged eagerly in projects for the improve- 
ment of motive power. As early as 1810 he 
took out a patent with this object, proposing 
to employ the inclined hollow screw for the 
purpose of forcing atmospheric air mto a 
vessel of cold water, from which it was to 
escape into an inverted funnel, thence to be 
conveyed through a pipe to another vessel 
containing hot water. In this vessel a 
bucket-wheel was to revolye; the air, con- 
ducted through the pipe and rarefied in its 
passage through the heated water, was to 
ascend beneath the buckets, and by its buoy- 
ancy give motion to the wheel, as water 
operates upon an overshot wheel in the open 
air. But it does not appear that the inven- 
tion was followed by any practical result. 
He also turned his attention to the subject 





| of steam navigation, and experimented with 
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a boat on. the Thames fitted with a double- 
acting engine. When he made his first 
voyage with it to Margate, in 1814, he was 
threatened with personal violence by those 
connected with the sailing-packets, and the 
landlord of the hotel at which he first ap- 
plied even refused to provide him with a 
bed. Some years later, in 1822, he took 
out a patent for improvements in marine 
engines and in paddle-wheels; but another 
scheme, which interested him more than all, 
was the substitution of gas for steam in the 
production of motive power. Science had 
no sooner made a discovery than Brunel fol- 
lowed it up by an invention; and when the 
result of Mr. Faraday’s experiments upon 
the liquefaction of gases was communicated 
to the Royal Society in 1823, our engineer 
immediately proceeded to patent his inven- 
tion of a carbonic acid gas engine. It had 
been established by the experiments referred 
to, that this gas, when reduced to the lique- 
fied state, could again be vaporized, and an 
intense pressure produced by the expendi- 
ture of a very small amount of heat. It 
therefore occurred to Brunel that, by the use 
of this liquefied gas, pent up within an in- 
geniously contrived apparatus, a very power- 
ful engine might be produced. If the gas 
could be liquefied and vaporized alternately 
in the working of the machine, it was argued 
that the new power would be so cheap as 
completely to supersede the use of coal, 
water, and steam in the production of mo- 
tive power. The most sanguine anticipa- 
tions were entertained as to the results; 
but, as Brunel himself once’said of another 
person’s invention, ‘‘Ah! my friend, it is 
very easy to invent a machine, but it is not 
80 easy to make it work!” The Admiralty 
even went so far as to advance Brunel £200 
to aid him in working out his machine by 
the process of experiment. Orders for the 
engines were obtained from abroad, and the 
public waited anxiously for the advent of the 
new power. But in vain. After exerting 
his ingenuity for many years in trying to 
overcome the mechanical difficulties of the 
problem, it was discovered that, after all, 
water was cheaper than sulphuric acid and 
carbonate of ammonia; that steam was a 
more manageable power than carbonic acid 
gas; and thus “ the beautiful theory which 
had given so much promise, and been hailed 
as the harbinger of a new era in practical 
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mechanics, was found incapable of realizing 
those economic conditions by which alone it’ 
could be rendered commercially valuable.” 

The last grand scheme of our engineer, 
and, indeed, the crowning event of his life, 
though it afforded ample testimony to his 
skill as an engineer, was alike unfortunate 
in its commercial results. We allude to 
that extraordinary enterprise, the ex:ava- 
tion and construction of the Thames Tun- 
nel. The connection of the counties of 
Kent and Essex by means of a roadway bes 
neath the bed of the Thames had long 
formed the subject of speculation among 
projectors, just as the formation of a railway 
tunnel under the Straits of Dover does now. 
In 1798 George Dodd projected a tunnel 
under the river between Gravesend and Til- 
bury, the estimated cost of which was set at 
so low a figure as £16,000, but nobody 
seems to have believed Dodd, and his pro- 
ject fell to the ground. This Dodd was one 
of the most ingenious but unfortunate pro- 
jectors of his day. He was the first to in- 
troduce steam navigation on the Thames. 
He had a vessel expressly built and fitted 
on the Clyde for the purpose, and brought 
round to London by sea. He was the first 
engineer of Waterloo Bridge, though he was 
superseded in that office by John Rennie. 
Amidst his projects he took to drinking, be- 
came embarrassed in his circumstances, and 
was thrust by his landlord into the street. 
He was eventually brought before the Lord 
Mayor as a vagrant, and requested as a 
favor to be allowed to stay in Giltspur 
Street Compter, where he died. 

The subject of a tunnel under the Thames 
was taken up and prosecuted by another en- 
gineer still more ingenious, and equally un- 
fortunate in his end—we mean Trevethick, 
the inventor of the locomotive and high 
pressure steam engine. A tunnel company 
was formed in 1802, for the purpose of ex- 
cavating an underground road between 
Rotherhithe and Limehouse, Mr. Vazie be- 
ing the projector, and Mr. Trevetbick the 
engineer. ‘Several years passed before the 
works were begun; but in 1807 the drift- 
way was driven under the bed of the river 
for the distance of 953 feet, when the roof 
broke in, and the workmen were “ drowned 
out.” Clay in bags was thrown into. the 
hole, and the leak was thus plugged; when 





the pumping engine was set to work the 
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water was cleared out, and the driftway pro- 
ceeded. Another and another deluge from 
the river flooded the work, which was at 
length abandoned after 165 feet more of the 
drifting had been excavated. The opinions 
of scientific men were now sought for; and 


amongst others Dr. Hutton, the mathemati- | 


cian, and Mr. Jessop, the engineer, were 
appealed to. 
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was £200,000, aud nearly the whole sum 
was at once subscribed. The Act was ob- 
tained in the course of the same year, and 
Mr. Brunel was appointed engineer, at a 
salary of £1000 a year for three years, with 
the prospect of a reward of £10,000 when 
the tunnel was completed. Operations were 


begun early in 1825, by the sinking and 


The conclusion they came to | construction of a shaft 50 feet in diameter 


in the matter is worthy of being quoted, for | and 42 feet high on the Rotherhithe side of 
it has been fully borne out by the result. | the river. 


“Though we cannot presume,” they said, | 


Among the many able engineers who were 


“to set limits to the ingenuity of other men, | trained to difficult enterprises by the expe- 
we must confess that under the circum-| rience gained by them in the construction 
stances, which have been clearly represented | of this formidable work, one of the most 
to us, we consider that an underground tun- | prominent was the son of the engineer him- 


nel, which would be useful to the public and 
beneficial to the adventurers, is impractica- 
ble.” 

The subject was nevertheless revived in 
1816 by a Mr. Hawkins, who promulgated 
a scheme for excavating the tunnel. Brunel 


was immediately attracted by the novelty, 
as well as perhaps by the difficulty of the 
undertaking, and his mind became occupied 
with the methods by means of which it could 
be carried into practical effect. While pon- 
dering the matter his attention was one day 


attracted by a piece of old timber lying in 
the dockyard at Chatham, which had been 
subject to the operations of that great de- 
stroyer of submerged timber, the Zeredo 
navalis. On examining the little mollusc 
he found its head armed with a pair of strong 
shelly valves; and that with its proboscis 
fixed to the wood, and acting as a centre-bit, 
the shell working like an auger, it was thus 
enabled to bore its way with impunity, The 
mechanism of this insignificant sea-worm 
gave Brunel his first idea of the true method 
of excavating his tunnel, and to imitate its 
operations became for some time his chicf 
study. In 1818 he embodied the process in 
his specification of a patent for “ forming 
tunnels or driftways underground,” describ- 
ing a machine of iron forming auger-like 
cells for the miners, afterwards called the 
shield. He proceeded to develop his ideas 
with reference to the Thames Tunnel pro- 
ject, and by the beginning of 1824 a suffi- 
cient number of persons had been interested 
in the scheme to form a company, and it was 
shortly after launched before the public. 
The estimated capital required for the work 





self, young Isambard Kingdom Brunel, who 
entered upon his duties as assistant to his 
father when only nineteen years of age. At 
fourteen he had been sent to the College of 
Caen, in France; and after remaining there 
three years he had proceeded to the Lyceum 
of Henry IV. at Paris, where he spent two 
years more. In 1822 he presented himself 
for admission to the Polytechnic School, but 
was found ineligible in consequence of his 
English birth. After spending some time 
longer in France, enriching and storing 
his mind, he returned to England, and was 
immediately employed on the difficult work 
which his father had by this time under- 
taken. 

After various incidents the shaft at Roth- 
erhithe was built and sunk to the proper 
depth. The process employed was highly 
ingenious. The shaft, a cylinder of brick, 
was built complete on the surface, fitted at 
bottom with a strong iron curb, and then, 
by uniformly excavating the ground under- 
neath, it was slowly and gradually sunk by 
its own weight to the required depth? The 
most difficult part of the operation was then 
begun—the driving of the tunnel under the 
bed of the river, horizontally from the bot- 
tom of the shaft. This was accomplished 
by means of the great shicld, for want of 
which, or of some similar machine, all pre- 
vious excavations had failed. It will readily 
be understood that the chief difficulty in 
executing the work consisted, not so much 
in the actual building of the tunnel, as in 
supporting the ground on the face of the 
excavation until the permanent brickwork 
could be erected. The method by. which 
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this difficulty was overcome by the engineer boxes, then it was possible to stop and block 
exhibited his inventive capacity in its most up the run with brickbats and straw. In 
striking light. short, the shield might be compared to a 

We have already stated that Brunel bor- horizontal cofferdam, of which the polings 
rowed his idea of the shield from the insig- and the iron stars supporting the ground 
nificant teredo navalis ; but it would perhaps might be regarded as the sheet piles.* The 
be more correct to compare the instrument whole weight of the shield was about two 
to a man, or number of men, with legs, each hundred tons, but the pressure which it had 
with a knee and ankle-joint, alternately to resist was upwards of a thousand tons; 
stepping on in advance of the excavation, and there were but few parts of the frame 


-with arms to steady the whole fabric, and | which were not fractured by the tremendous 


with a head to support the superincumbent’ pressure of the water which burst in upon 
earth, and raise or lower it as circumstances the tunnel from time to time during the 
might require. The machine was divided progress of the work. é 
into twelve distinct parts, each of which, In further explanation of the details of 
was competent to fulfil either of these duties, the shield, it may be briefly stated that each 
the parts being so arranged that they could frame was supported on two jacks or legs, 
perform the offices alternately, six of the which also bore the pressure of the superin- 


divisions being employed in supporting the 
ground while the other six were making 
their progress forward. The external di- 
mensions of the shield were the same as 
those of the tunnel, twenty-two feet three 
inches in height and thirty-seven feet six 
inches in width, occupying a space of about 
nine feet deep in advance of the brick-work. | 
The twelve frames were each about three 


cumbent ground. When the excavation had 
sufficiently proceeded, these legs, by a me- 
chanical arrangement, were made to move 


forward by means of the knee and ankle- 
joints with which they were provided. 


Another important part of the shield was 


_the arms or slings, auxiliary to the legs, by 
means of which the weight of any frame 


could be wholly thrown upon its two neigh- 


a wide, row sorbed vs like so many | bare, while its own legs were thus entirely 
volumes on the shelf of a library. Each of | relieved from pressure. This expedient 
these was divided again into three by strong | wae found of great value when the ground 
iron bars, thus formiug thirty-six cells or on which any single frame stood was soft 
boxes, which were as separate as if each had | or loose, and unable of itself to support the 
= a nee op re. nee ‘ ' superincumbent pressure, as well as . bd 

e area of ground to be penetrated in | ble any particular frame to be removed from 
a of the shield was supported and secured | jts ri for the purpose of repairing it. 
y upwards of five hundred small boards ' Equally careful arrangements were made 
— polings pointed with iron plates and | for the ededaisa of the side plates by means 
shod with screws three feet in ad i - 
the ‘uta “These retin ert cua | sed aie te Chacala pears ‘within 
: about = mae feet, wrod its due limits, ee eg Pe sng | the 
arge portion of which the influence of the water against the sides of the work was 
tide was distinctly felt. The advantage of  sédianed to its minimum. It was also so 
dividing the front of the shield into small contrived by the engineer that, under all 
cells by the arrangement above indicated circumstances, the frames should maintain 
was, that the large front area of ground, to | their perpendicular position ; and hence the 


secure which as one surface would have been | powerful abutments with which the shield 
impossible, was thus divided into thirty-six | was furnished. 


faces, each of small area, which were worked| The first portions of the shield, manufac- 


down and secured separately by one or two | tured by Maudslay, were lowered into their 
men; and when, from unusual looseness of | places in October, 1825; the remaining parts 


the ground in any of the respective faces, | shortly followed, and on the 28th November 

danger was apprehended, it was easy, by in- hee 

troducing boards between the frames, to cut! * For a complete a me of pe ay gy ea 
7 re * . clic. trated by engravings, see the account by Mr. Henry: 

off communication with the contiguous cells; |. aw, C-E., in “ Weale’s Quarterly Papers on En- 

and if any ground made its way into the gineering,” Parts IX. and X. 1845. 
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the shield commenced its eventful march. 
It had already been discovered that the kind 
of soil dug through was altogether different 
from that represented by the surveyor ; and 
instead of a stratum of strong blue clay,— 
silt, sand, and gravel, all pervious to and 
impregnated with water, were met with in 
varying strata. There was thus already a 
serious difficulty to be overcome by the 
engineer on which he had not reckoned, 
but respecting which he ought to have been 
better informed; and it will be found that 
to this circumstance the misfortunes after- 
wards encountered by him in the course of 
the undertaking were mainly attributable. 
At this early stage of the proceedings Brunel 
was necessarily subject to great excitement, 
which seriously affected his health. He 
obtained relief by the application of many 
leeches to his head, and he slowly recovered, 
‘but only to undergo fresh anxiety and to be 
subject to renewed attacks of his old enemy. 
By the end of 1825 the shield had entered 
into undisturbed ground, free from water, 
and the first section of some seven feet of 
the double archway was completed. Irregu- 
larities in the strata shortly after began to 
show themselves; and when fourteen feet 
had been completed the water burst in with 
considerable force ; the pumping-engine be- 
came deranged, the works were stopped, and 
the water rose twelve feet in the shaft. The 
engine having been set to work, the excava- 
tion again proceeded; but the anxieties of 
all concerned in the undertaking were great. 
Brunel himself was again confined to bed ; 
Armstrong, the principal resident engineer, 
broke down; and the whole direction of the 
undertaking devolved upon young Brunel, 
who exhibited a rare degree of skill, cour- 
age, and enérgy in contending with these 
terrible difficulties. The excavating and 
building went forward at the rate of about 
eight feet a-week; and by the middle of 
May, 1826, upwards of one hundred feet 
had been executed. 

The work went on for months with vary- 
ing success, often interrupted by bursts of 
water through porous strata, and requiring 
the exercise of unremitting vigilance on the 
part of the engineers and workmen to keep 
it back. Water and silt were constantly 
coming in, and often the battle had to be 
renewed many times in the course of each 
day. Young Brunel was always at the post 
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of the greatest danger, sometimes remaining 
there for several days in succession, taking 
sleep only by snatches on the stage of the 
shield. No constitution could long endure 
such fatigue, and we are not therefore sur- 
prised to find that he was laid up for days. 
together. Then his father took his place, 
frequently remaining all night in the frames. 
To add to these anxieties the directors be- 
gan.to grumble at the unexpected difficulties 
encountered, and the increased cost incurred 
in carrying on the work. ‘Brunel, to his 
great chagrin, was even charged by the 
chairman with having misled the sub- 
scribers and inveigled them into the under- 
taking. To reduce the expenses the number 
of superintendents was limited, and a sys- 
tem of piece-work was introduced, against 
which Brunel protested in vain. Inferior 
class laborers, principally Irish, were taken 
on, whose unhandiness greatly hampered 
the engineer’s proceedings. The work was 
so new to them and so incomprehensible, 
that when they observed any unusual activ- 
ity among the miners—any sudden gush of 
sand or rattling of gravel upon the frames— 
their energies became completely paralyzed, 
except for flight. 

As the excavation advanced towards the 
middle of the stream the perils of the under- 
taking increased. There was but little solid 
ground between the works and the river; 
pieces of coal, brickbats, stones, bones, 
glass, and china—in fact the scourings of 
the Thames bottom—frequently dropped 
into the frames. The bed of the river was 
examined by means of a diving-bell, and the 
soil was found so loose at one part that an 
iron pipe was readily pushed down into the 
frames. On the 18th of May, 1827, as the 
tide rose, the ground seemed as though it 
were alive. The water was pressing in at 
all points, and it was not long in entering. 
Occasional bursts of diluted silt were fol- 
lowed by an overwhelming flood of siush 
and water, which soon drove all before it. 
The men, forced out of the shield, fled 
towards the bottom of the shaft. The water 
came on in a great wave, threatening to 
sweep them back under the arch by its 
recoil against the circular wall of the shaft. 
The lowest flight of steps was reached, and 
the recoil wave surged under the men’s feet, 
They hurried up the stairs of the shaft, and 
it was thought that all of them had comein, 
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when the cry was raised, “A rope! a rope! 
save him! save him!” Some unfortunate 
workman had been left behind, and was 
seen struggling in the water. Young Brunel, 
seizing a rope, slid down one of the iron ties 
of the shaft, reached the water, passed the 
rope round the man’s body, and he was im- 
mediately drawn up. It proved to be old 
Tillett, the engine-man. The roll was then 
called, and every man answered to his name, 
but the Tunnel works were for the time com- 
pletely drowned. 

On examination of the bed of the river 
from the diving-bell, a large hole was found 
extending from the centre of the tunnel ex- 
cavation to a considerable distance eastward. 
Measures were tuken to fill up the opening 
with saltpetre bags filled with clay, so laid 
as to form an arch in the bed of the river 
immediately over the work. A raft loaded 
with clay was also sunk, but this expedient 
not answering it was removed, and more 
bags of clay were sunk instead. After this 
operation of lining the bed of the river with 
clay had been persevered in for nearly a 
month, and about thirty thousand cubic 
feet of clay had been thrown into the 
hole, the pumping was resumed. The water 
was thus gradually cleared out of the shaft, 
and it became practicable to examine the 
state of the work from the inside in a boat. 
The shield was found in its place, but an 
immense mass of silt and gravel filled the 
tunnel in front of it. The details of the 
proceedings which followed are related by 
Mr. Beamish with circumstantial accuracy, 
and occasionally with great vigor. In some 
parts of the biography there is little more 
life than in a lay figure; but here, where 
Mr. Beamish speaks out of the fulness of 
his knowledge—having been engaged upon 
the work as one of the assistant engineers— 
he becomes animated and even eloquent in 
his descriptions. 

By the 10th of November following, the 
Tunnel had again been so far cleared of wa- 
ter that young Brunel determined to give a 
dinner in one of the arches to about fifty 
friends of the undertaking; while above a 
hundred of the leading workmen were simi- 
larly regaled in the adjoining arch. The 
band of the Coldstream Guards enlivened 
the scene, and the proceedings went off with 
great éclat. The celebration had, however, 
been premature; and the young engineer 
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had been “hallooing before he was out of 
the”— water. For in two months the 
Thames again burst in, owing in some meas- 
ure to the incautiousness of young Brunel 
himself, and the river held possession of the 
Tunnel for several years. The circumstances 
connected with the second flooding are so 
well told by Mr. Beamish that we quote his 
narrative of the catastrophe :— 


“On the morning of Saturday the 12th of 
January I came on duty atwix o’clock, but 
was detained above ground in writing out 
orders for the men who had been most ex- 
pened to wet, to allow them to receive warm 

eer, with a little gin mixed, as had become 
the usual practice. I had scarcely completed 
the last order, when a strange confused 
sound of voices seemed to issue from the 
shaft, and immediately the watchman rushed 
in, exclaiming ‘The water is in—the Tun- 
nel is full!’ My head felt as though it 
would burst-——I rushed to the workmen’s 
stairscase ; it was blocked by the men; with 
a crowbar I knocked in the side-door of the 
visitors’ staircase; but I had not taken many 
steps down when I received Isambard Bru- 
nel in my arms. The great wave of water 
had thrown him to the surface, and he was 
providentially preserved from the fate which 
had already overwhelmed his companions. 
‘Ball! Ball! —Collins! Collins!’ were the 
only words he could for some time utter ; 
but the well-known voices answered not — 
they were forever silent. 

‘In the earnest desire to make progress, 
some of the precautions which experience 
had shown to be so important were unfor- 
tunately omitted; and Isambard Brunel, 
calculuting upon the tried skill, courage, and 
physical power of some of the men a 
on in the morning shift (particularly Bal. 
and Collins), ventured, at high water, or 
while the tide was still rising, to open the 
ground at No. 1. According to his own ac- 
count, given to me that day, upon the re- 
moval of the side-shoring the ground began 
to swell, and in a few moments a column of 
solid ground, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, forced itself in. This was imme- 
diately followed by the overwhelming tor- 
rent. Collins was forced out of the box, 
and all the unflinching efforts of Ball to tim- 
ber the back proved unavailing. So rapid 
was the influx of water, that had the three 
not quitted the stage immediately they 
must have been swept off. A rush of air 
suddenly extinguished the gas-lights, and 
they were left to strrggle in utter darkness, 
Scarcely had they proceeded twenty feet. 
from the stage than they were thrown down 
by the timber now in violent agitation, for 
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already had the water nearly reached as high 
as Isambard’s waist. With great difficulty 
he extracted his right leg from something 
heavy which had fallen upon it, and made 
his way into the east arch. There he paused 
for a moment to call for Ball and Collins, 
but, receiving no answer, and the water con- 
tinuing to rise, he was compelled to consult 
his own safety by flight. Arrived at the shaft, 
he found the workmen’s staircase, which 
openedintothe east arch,crowded. Themorn- 
ing shift had not all come down; the night 
shift had not all come up; added to which, 
those who had succeeded in placing them- 
selves out of danger, forgetful of their less 
fortunate companions, stopped and blocked 
up the passage. Unable to make his way 
into the west arch and to the visitors’ stair- 
case, which was quite clear, owing to the 
rapidity with which the water rose, Isam- 
bard Brunel had no alternative but to aban- 
don himself to the tremendous wave, which, 
in a few seconds, bore him on its seething 
and angry surface to the top of the shait. 
With such force, indeed, did the water rise, 
that it jumped over the curb at the work- 
men’s entrance. Three men who, finding 
the staircase choked, endeavored to ascend 
a long ladder which lay against the shaft, 
were swept under the arch by the recoil of 
the wave. The Jadder and the lower flight 
of the staircase were broken to pieces. We 
had then to mourn the loss of Ball, Collins, 
Long, G. Evans, J. Cook, and Seaton. . . . 
Isambard Bruncl was found to have received 
internal injury as well as severe abrasion in 
the knee-joint, and was confined to his bed 
for months.” 


The funds of the Tunnel Company were 
by this time exhausted; and it was deter- 
mined to make an appeal to the country for 
the means of finishing it. A subscription 
list was opened, and £18,500 promised ; but 
this sum was a mere “ fleabite,” and the 
works remained suspended. The only hope 
which remained was that the Government 
would take up and prosecute the undertak- 
ing as one of national importance and utility. 
At length the Ministry consented to make a 
loan of £246,000 for the purpose of enabling 
the Tunnel to be completed, and the first 
instalment was advanced in December, 1834. 
The water was then pumped out of the Tun- 


nel, and the works were re-commenced, after | 


having been at a standstill for a period of 
seven years. A new shield, of excellent 
construction, was supplied by the Messrs. 
Rennie, which was satisfactorily placed in 


position by the 1st of March, 1836. But the 














difficulties of the undertaking were not yet . 
entirely overcome ; the river broke in again 
and again—three times in twenty weeks, 
within a distance of only twenty-six feet ; 
but by perseverance and skil! the water was 
ultimately mastered, and the work was at 
last brought to a completion, and opened to 
the public on the 25th of March, 1843. 

It was the engineer’s last work. When 
the Tunnel was approaching completion, 
Brunel had a slight stroke of paralysis, from 
which he gradually recovered, but with his 
physical powers seriously shaken. In his 
diary of proceedings connected with the en- 
gineering operations, which had been penned 
up to that time in a fine copperplate-like 
French hand, there occurred the words, 
written after his recovery, evidently with 
shaking fingers, ‘‘ Thank God, the Tunnel is 
done!” The anxiety and excitement of so 
many years were at an end; but he himself 
was left a wreck. While the work was go- 
ing on (and it went on by night as well as 
by day), he ordered that he should be wak- 
ened up every two hours during the night, 
and informed of the progress made. His 
house at Rotherhithe was close to the works, 
and on a bell within his bedroom being rung 
from below, he got up, struck a light, exam- 
ined the portion of soil sent up the tube for 
his inspection, and after writing out instruc- 
tions to the workmen, and making an entry 
in his record, he went to bed again. Mrs. 
Brunel afterwards stated that, for months 
after the Tunnel waé finished, she used regu- 
larly to waken up every two hours, and her 
husband with her. 

Mrs. Brunel shared all her husband’s anx- 
ieties, and many of his labors. Writing in 
his journal, at the age of seventy-six, he 
said, “To you, my dearest Sophia, I am in- 
debted for all my success.” And in another 
place, amidst the entries relating to the Tun- 
nel works, occurred these words: “On this 
day, forty-two years since, was I united to 
Sophia Kingdom, now Lady Brunel ; ” for in 
1841, amidst his other honors, he was raised 
to the dignity of knighthood. Even in his 
old age he retained all the sentiment of his 
youth, and continued to treat Lady Brunel 
as a lover rather than as the aged partner of 
his forty years of hardships. The terrible 
trials of their early life had endeared them 
to each other in an unusual degree; their 


affection had been confirmed and strength- 





















take her hand and lift it to hislips. He ex- 
hibited much of the graceful politeness of 
the old French school, which well suited his 
kindly and affectionate nature. Yet he was 
on the whole a disappointed man, and, not- 
withstanding his unquestioned ingenuity and 
indefatigable perseverance, it must be ad- 
mitted that, excepting the block-machinery, 
his undertakings did not prove successful in 
a pecuniary sense. His biographer confesses 
that he was defective in the business quality, 
and that he placed his pecuniary interests 
“in the hands of those whose want of capac- 
ity, or equivocal integrity, more than once 
brought him to the verge of ruin.” The 
Thames Tunnel, though its completion was 
highly honorable to the engineer, as a com- 
mercial adventure proved disastrous to all 
| concerned in it. It cost more than double 
the original estimate, and was next to use- 
less when made. All these things, doubt- 
less, preyed upon the mind of the engineer ; 


yet, though merely vegetating in his later 
years, he lived to an old age, expiring at his 
. house in Park Street, Westminster, on the 
5 17th December, 1849, in his eighty-first 
. year. 
: The elder Brunel, towards the close of his 
” “life, was proud to watch the rising eclebrity 
4 of his son. We have seen how energetically 
* Isambard assisted his father in carrying on 
ne the works of the Tunncl, down to the yeax 
or 1828, when he was severely injured by the 
terrible izruption of the river. He worked 
= by his father’s side for five years, sharing his 
tn labors and anxicties, taking part in his ex- 
he periments connected with the carbonic gas 
ita engine, and gathering experience of the most 
- valuable kind even from failures and defeats. 
me He had been an expert mechanic almost 
his from a boy, when he distinguished himself 
to by his carvings in ivory. He had also ac- 
in quired considerable dexterity in the hand- 
sed ~ ling of tools, while working with M. Breguet, 
his the celebrated chronometer and watch maker 
his at Paris, in 1821. He was thus enabled 
nel readily to execute any models which he re- 
rr of quired, either in wood or iron. He had be- 
ible sides well learnt what his father termed 
hem “the alphabet of the engineer ’—the art of 
heir rapid and accurate drawing; and withal he 
gth- was a ready calculator, a sound mathemati- 
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ened by their subsequent struggles; and, 
while blessing the day that first brought | 
them together, the old man would tenderly | 
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cian, and generally well grounded in the 
practical sciences. 

When the Tunuel works were brought te 
a stand by the irruption of 1828, young 
Brunel sought employment in other under- 
takings: and we shortly after find him ap- 
pointed engineer to the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge Company. With the assistance of 
his father, he prepared the design of a suit- 
able structure for crossing the river Avon. 
The Clifton Company were, however, unable 
at that time to raise the requisite fuuds to 
build the bridge; but the design was after- 
wards adopted, with modifications, in the 
Suspension Bridge of the same span erected 
across the Thames at Hungerford, in 1845 
—one of the most airy and graceful bridges 
on the river. Even while we write, it is in 
process of remova., to give place to a much 
less picturesque structure—the bridge in- 
tended to carry the Charing Cross Railway ; 
and the chains are to be re-suspended at 
Clifton, on the site for which the design was 
originally made. Mr. Brunel succeeded in 
obtaining various other engineering employ- 
ments. He superintended the construction 
of docks at Bristol and Sunderland, and 
laid out several tramways for the accommo- 
dation of collieries in Gloucestershire and 
South Wales. This last kind of occupation 
probably had the effect of directing his at- 
tention to the line of engineering in which 
he was principally employed during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

By the beginning of 1830 the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway was in full opera- 
tion. The success of the locomotive engine 
had become matter of fact; and a strong 
desire existed throughout the country for the 
extension of railways, more especially to 
connect the larger towns with London, Nu- 
merous projects were shortly set on foot 
with this object; amongst others the Great 
Western Railway Company was organized 
in 1833, though the Act was not obtained 
until the year 1835: of this undertaking 
Mr. Brunel was appointed the engineer. 
He was only about twenty-eight years old 
at the time, but he was skilful, ingenious, 
full of resources, and ambitious to distin- 
guish himself in the higher walks of his pro- 
fession. Indeed, from an early period he 
seems to have resolved to strike out an en- 
tirely new course in railway engineering. 
For this he was much criticised, and by some 
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severely blamed. But it is only fair to take 
into account the position of railway enter- 
prise at the time when Mr. Brunel entered 
upon this part of his career. The only pas- 
senger line of any importance actually at 


work was the Liverpool and Manchester | 


Railway. The London and Birmingham 
and Grand Junction schemes were in pro- 
gress; but their object was to serve districts 


different from that penetrated by the Great | 
Nor was it at that time antic- | 


Western line. 
ipated, except by a few far-seeing men, who 
were then thought unreasonably sanguine in 
their expectations, that railways would be 
extended in all districts, and become not 
only the highways but the byways of traffic 
throughout England. When George Ste- 
phenson was asked what gauge should be 
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tinuous bearings throughout, the width of 
the road enabling it to accommodate power- 
ful engines and large carriages. It is true, 
experience has served in a great measure to 
diminish the force of the considerations 
which induced Brunel to depart from the 
plans of construction adopted by the Ste- 
phensons. The locomotive engine has been 
so much improved of late years, both in 
power and compactness, that it is now as- 
certained that a wider gauge than four feet 
eight and a half inches is unnecessary. But 
such was not the case when the Great West- 
ern line was laid out; and the improvement 
of the locomotive itself has been, in no small 
degree, accelerated by the stimulus given to 
it by the bold innovations of the Great 
Western engineer. The line must, on the 





adopted on the Leicester and Swannington whole, be regarded as a great, and, in many 
and Canterbury lines, without a moment’s respects, a novel enterprise, carried out in 
hesitation he pronounced in favor of the | the comparative infancy of railways. The 
gauge of the Stockton and Darlington, and | engineer had not only to construct it, but to 
Liverpool and Manchester lines. “ Lay | defend his plans almost inch by inch. In- 
them down four feet eight and a half |deed, no enterprise of the kind has been the > 
inches,” he said; “though they are a long | subject of such furious contention, battles 
way apart from each other now, depend |amongst the shareholders, and battles in 
upon it they will all be joined together some | Parliament; the chief of all, as everybody 
day.” But many persons then regarded 


Stepenson as an overheated enthusiast about 
railways, though events proved that his en- 
thusiasm, was but the far-sighted judgment 
of a man of unusually strong common sense. 

Mr. Brunel, for reasons which appeared 


knows, having been the battle of the gauges. 

The directors themselves seem early to 
have had misgivings as to the expediency of 
\the changes introduced by their engineer; 
and in 1838, while the line was still under 
construction, they invited several engineers 





to him and his friends conclusive at the time, | of eminence to advise with them on the sub- 
determined not to adopt the gauge of the ‘ject. Robert Stephenson and James Walker 
railways which had until then been laid declined to do so, but Nicholas Wood and 
down. He held that it was too narrow for | John Hawkshaw consented. Both sent in 
the accommodation of passenger trains run | reports, which concurred in recommending 
at high speed, though it might sufficiently | the adoption of the narrow or established 


answer the purposes of coal and merchandise 
traffic. Mr. Brunel believed that greater 
safety, as well as freedom from oscillation, 
would be secured by providing a broader 
base for the support of the carriages, while 
it would give greater scope for developing 
the powers of the locomotive engine; and 
that by improving the gradients throughout 


| gauge in place of the broad or exceptional 
one. Mr. Hawkshaw clearly pointed out 
that the existing gauge had originated in 
experience, and that the men whose practi- 
cal knowledge of railways had been the 
| greatest, saw the least occasion for its alter- 
|ation; that three-fourths of England was 


| being traversed by the narrow gauge, and it 


the whole line, and avoiding sharp curves, | would be a great evil if the Great Western 
he would be enabled to maintain the highest | district were to be isolated from all the great 
practicable velocity. These considerations | lines in its neighborhood; that nothing was 
formed the basis of his plan of the Great! to be gained by increasing the width of the 
Western Railway. gauge, whilst much might be lost by un- 


The line was constructed of the unusual necessary expenditure of capital in the first 
guage of seven feet. The gradients were place, and by driving traffic in other direc- 
extremely good. The rails were laid on con- | tions in the next; and, under these circum- 
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stances, he strongly urged that, as only 
twenty-two miles of the railway had been 
laid down at the date of his report, that por- 
tion should be forthwith converted into nar- 
row gauge, and the remainder executed of 
the same width. Mr. Hawkshaw’s recom- 
mendations were of no avail. Mr, Brunel, 
Mr. Babbage, and Mr. Russell Gurney op- 
posed their adoption by the Company; 
genius, science, and eloquence carried th: 
day; Mr. Brunel assured the shareholders 
that the broad gauge was the best gauge, 
and that the Great Western ‘could have 
no connection with any other of the main 
lines of railway.” On a division, the share- 
holders endorsed the recommendations of 
their engineer, and the controversy was for 
a time put an end to by the completion of 
the Great Western as a broad gauge rail- 
way. 

is passed, and railways of a different 
guage met Mr. Brunel’s line at many points. 
Mr. Brunel himself was the engineer of vari- 
ous lines of narrow gauge, thereby admit- 
ting its practical sufficiency for railway traf- 
fic. The break of gauge eventually came to 
be viewed in the light of a public calamity. 
The intervention of Parliament was even 
called for, and a, Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to take evidence, and report on the 


subject, which they did ‘a 1846. But it was | 


too late to remedy the evil. While an actual | 
saving of capital would have been effected | 
by the adoption of Mr. Hawkshaw’s recom- 
mendatioh eight years before, it was now 
found that the alteration of the Great West- 
ern lines from the broad to the narrow gauge 
would cost upwards of a million sterling. 
How was this amount to be raised? By 
the shareholders or by the public? The 


question was, indeed, felt to be surrounded | 


with difficulty; and all that the commission 
did was to recommend the future restriction 
of the broad gauge lines to their own dis- 
trict. Since that time something has been 
done to remedy the original evil. The 
mixed guage—that is, the narrow gauge 
within the broad—has been adopted, and is 
gradually extending. The most recent ap- 
plication of this plan has been between 


London and Reading; and the proprietors | 


of the Great Western Railway will probably | 
have to make up their minds before long to’ 
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The Great Western Railway was built in 
all respects according to Mr. Brunel’s plans, 
and the works were executed on a scale of 
great magnificence, and, it must be added, 
of unusual costliness. In designing the 
bridges along the line, he displayed the skill 
of an architect as well as of an engineer. 
Some of these structures are characterized 
by much grandeur of conception, and form 
fine objects in the landscape, from whatever 
points they are seen. The Wharncliffe via- 
duct over the Brent, near Hanwell, 880 feet 
in length, is a remarkable instance of suc- 
cessful architectural invention. It is sup- 
ported by eight elliptical arches of seventy 
feet span, with a spring of eighteen feet in 
the centre. Gigantic square columns rise 
in pairs from a broad square basement; 
each pair, united at the top by bold archi- 
traves, forming the single pier from which 
the arches spring. The design is through 
out handsome and consistent; the whole 
structure imparting the idea of massiveness 
and power, but without heaviaess or inele- 
gance. 

The bridge at Maidenhea : was a still more 
remarkable effort, so darinyr as almost to 
expose the engineer to the charge of rash- 
ness. It would seem as if he had here cre- 
ated a difficulty for the express purpose of 
showing how he could.overcome it, for there 
| was no necessity for making the main arches 
| of the extraordinary width and flatness which 
|he gave tothem. The bridge consists of ten 
brick arches, the two principal being each 
one hundred and twenty-eight feet span, 
i with a spring of only twenty-four feet three 
inches. They are said to be the widest and 
flattest arches ever constructed of bricks. 
And when it is considered that these bricks 
‘are of the insignificant size of only four and 
|a half by two and three-fourths inches, and 
that each of the enormous spans has to 
carry not only its own, weight, but its pro- 
portion of the road, and railway trains run- 
‘ning over it at high speeds, it will probably 
be admitted that a design so bold and per- 
| ilous is one rather to be marvelled at than 
followed. Indeed, before the work was fin- 
‘ished, the crowns of the arches exhibited 
signs of displacement; one of them had to 
be rebuilt down to the haunches, and it be- 
came necessary at last to form an arch of 








extend the narrow gauge to Bristol, if not solid concrete of considerable thickness over 


throughout their entire system. 


: the brick voussoirs, which do not therefore 
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support the structure by virtue of their own 
resistance, as might be supposed. 

Various other works of a formidable char- 
acter occur on the Great Western Line, in- 
cluding a tunnel of nearly two miles under 
Box Hill, and others of lesser magnitude, a 
stone viaduct near Bath of sixty-five twenty 
feet arches, and numerous bridges, cuttings, 
and embankments, all of which were exe- 
cuted with eminent skill and success, In 
laying down the permanent road, Mr. Bru- 
nel adopted several altogether new methods. 
For instance, the longitudinal timbers on 
which the rails were laid were made to rest 
upon the heads of piles driven deep into 
the road. But this proving to be a faulty 
method of construction, the heads of the 
piles were sawn off, and much valuable tim- 
ber was thus left buried in theroad. These 
experiments, though costly, were not with- 
out their tse, and even the errors committed 
in laying down the Great Experimental 
Railway—as the line came to be called— 
proved of use to other engineers by enabling 
them to determine what methods safely to 
follow as well as what to avoid. In the 
mean time Mr. Brunel became famous as an 
engineer; and when the demand arose for 
further railways, he was largely and profita- 
bly employed. The South Wales, the Bris- 
tol and Exeter, the South Devon, the Corn- 
wall, and other lines in connection with the 
Great Western system in the Western and 
Midland districts, were mainly laid out by 
him and constructed after his plans. 

The South Devon Railway was in many 
respects an unfortunate undertaking,—un- 
fortunate for Mr. Brunel himself as well as 
its proprietors. It was projected in 1844, 
about which time the plan of working rail- 
ways by atmospheric pressure began to 
attract the attention of scientific men. In- 
stead of hauling the trains along the railway 
by locomotive power, it was proposed by the 
new system to impel them by a piston work- 
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ready method of working railways of much 
steeper gradients than the locomotive was 
capable of surmounting; and to his mind 
it appeared to combine the essential advan- 
tages of economy, safety, and convenience. 
He had been engaged as the engineer of an 
Italian railway designed to connect Genoa 
with Turin and Milan, one part of which 
must necessarily surmount, by a steep in- 
cline, one of the passes of the Apennines; 
and it occurred to him that this elegant 
and apparently effective method of securing 
power was exactly suited for his purpose. 
Numerous experiments were made with the 
atmospheric apparatus laid down on a part 
of the West London Railway at Wormwood 
Scrubs; and their success was such as to 
induce the directors of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway to adopt this method 
of haulage upon their branch line between 
Kingstown and Dalkey. About the same 
time Mr. Brunel recommended its adoption 
by the Croydon Company and by the South 
Devon Company, of which last he was the 
engineer. He also appeared in Parliament 
as its strenuous advocate, in opposition to 
the Newcastle and Berwick locomotive line 
of the Stephensons. 

Mr. Brunel by no means stood alone in 
advocating the superiority of the atmos- 
pheric principle in railway working. It was 
countenanced by the Government engineers, 
and Sir Robert Peel greatly favored it. 
Mr. Vignolles, Sir William Cubitt, and 
other engineers of eminence, appeared as its 
supporters before Committees of Parliament. 
But it was met by equally strong opposition, 
especially by the Stephensons, whv held that 
the atmospheric railway was but a repetition, 
under more difficult conditions, of the fixed 
engines and ropes of the early coal rail- 
ways; and a series of battles was fought 
over the atmospheric system, almost as fierce 
as those over the guages. Mr. Brunel dis- 
played the greatest adroitness under the 


ing in a tube previously exhausted of its legal and technical cross-questioning of 


atmospheric air by the action of stationary 
steam-engines. Messrs. Clegg and Samuda 
had patented a very ingenious arrangement 
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counsel to which he was exposed, and his 
ready application of facts rarely failed him. 
He failed, however, in carrying his atmos- 


with this object, which at once attracted | pheric railway through Northumberland, but 
Mr. Brunel’s attention and secured his ap-| he succeeded in South Devon. In confident 
proval.* It seemed to him to present a, reliance on the “ principle,” the line author- 


* Sir Isambard Brunel was equally captivated | riages, and goods, up and down the shafts of the 


by the invention; and he proposed to apply it in| Thames Tunnel, as well as through the Tunnel 
working not only passengers, but horses, cur-, itself. 
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ized in the latter district was provided with 
unusually large tubes and powerful station- 
ary engines; and it was constructed of such 
steep gradients as to be worked with diffi- 
culty by the locomotive engine, which was 
supposed to be discarded. In further proof 
of his perfect faith in the soundness of the 
atmospheric system, Mr. Brunel invested 
about £20,000 of his savings in the under- 
taking. 

It is not necessary to describe the progress 
or rather no-progress of the South Devon 
Railway, for it proved a complete failure so 
far as the atmospheric tubes were concerned. 
The construction of the line cost nearly 
double the estimate, whereas the revenue 
fell short by nearly one-half. The gross re- 
ceipts barely covered the working expenses ; 
and in the last year of the atmospheric 
working, the expenditure was even in excess 
of the income. In April, 1848, by which 
time many railway companies had fallen 
into difficulties, one of the shareholders de- 
scribed himself and his fellows as “the 
most unfortunate proprietors of the most 
unfortunate railway in the kingdom.” The 
great cause of failure in the scheme was 
the impossibility of maintaining a vacuum 
in the tubes. It will scarcely be credited 
that the powerful engineer was baffled by 
enemies so contemptible as field-mice, which 
feasted on the tallow and ate away the 
leather which formed the continuous valve, 
80 that it could not be keptair-tight. Rain, 
frost, and sunshine also acted injuriously on 
the valve; and though puttymen, with pots 
and spatulas, followed each train, the main- 
tenance of a working vacuum twas found to 
beimpracticable. The result was, that, after 
a loss of nearly half a million in money, the 
atmospheric tubes were all pulled up to give 
place to the locomotive engine. The failure 
of the scheme was a source of great grief 
to Mr. Brunel. He was ready to acknowl- 
edge that he had made a mistake, which, 
though disastrous to the shareholders, had 
proved equally so to himself. Unhappily, 
the loss to the company did not end with 
the removal of the tubes; for, owing to the 
original defective construction of the rail- 
way, they were saddled with a line of bad 
working gradients for all time to come. 

The last and greatest of Mr. Brunel’s en- 
gineering achievements in connection with 
railways, were his bridges at Chepstow and 
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Saltash,—the one to carry the South Wales 
Railway over the Wye, and the other to 
carry the Cornwall Railway over the Tamar. 
The latter bridge was finally opened by 
Prince Albert in 1859. Both structures are 
erected on the same principle, being what 
are termed “bowstring girder” bridges, 
The dimensions of the Saltash Viaduct 
greatly exceed those of the Britannia bridge 
over the Menai Strait. It consists of nine- 
teen arches, seventeen of which are from _ 
seventy to nine-three feet span, and two 
main central spans each four hundred and 
fifty-five feet wide. As in the case of the 
Britannia bridge, the Government opposed 
the erection of any structure that should 
offer interruption to the navigation of the 
Tamar; and the engineer was therefore 
under the necessity of framing his plans so 
as to meet the requirements of the case. 
Hence the grand feature of the Saltash 
bridge, which consists of two immense 
arched tubes of wrought iron, spanning the 
stream as it were at one gigantic leap of 
nine hundred and ten feet. The outer ends 
of these tubes rest on the two main stone 
piers at the water’s edge, and their inner 
ends on a column pier in the centre of the 
river hereafter to be described. Suspension 
chains hang down from the summits of these 
piers in a segment of a circle, supporting 
the roadway to which they are bolted. The 
longitudinal beams forming the road are 
further supported by long-linked tension 
chains suspended from the arched tubes, and 
rendered rigid by vertical struts and diag- 
onal bracing. The chains and tubes thus 
act as a double bow, the bridge being a com- 
bination of the tubular and suspension 
methods of construction, possessing the 
strength of the former with a saving of not 
less than twenty-five per cent in the weight 
of ironemployed. An idea of the Cyclopean 
character of the work: may be formed from 
the fact that each of the tubes from which 
the longitudinal beams are suspended, 
weighs upwards of a thousand tons! The 
length of the viaduct and bridge is nearly 
half a mile, or three hundred feet longer 
than the Britannia bridge. 

The greatest difficulty which Mr. Brunel 
had to encounter in carrying out this great 
work was in securing the foundations for his 





| central pier. At the Menai bridge Mr. Ste- 


| phenson found ready-made foundations for 
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his main tower in the exposed Britannia 
rock, conveniently situated nearly in the 
centre of the strait, whereas the rock on 
which the central pier of the Saltash bridge 
was founded is not less than ninety feet be- 
neath the surface—the depth of water being 
about seventy, and of mud and gravel about 
twenty feet. The founding of a solid pier 
at so great a depth would have been regarded 
as altogether impracticable less than twenty 
, years ago, and so difficult a feat’ has only 
been rendered possible by the improved ex- 
pedients of practical science. The process 
adopted by Mr. Brunel was similar to that 
employed by Mr. Hughes in getting in the 
foundations of the new railway bridge at 
Rochester,* but on a much more formidable 
scale. An immense wrought-iron cylinder, 
thirty-seven feet in diameter and one hun- 
dred feet high, weighing three hundred tons, 
was sunk perpendicularly over the spot 
where it was intended to set the foundations 
of the pier. From this cylinder, so sunk, 
the water was partly pumped out at the 
top; after which the process was reversed, 
and the remaining water was forced out at 
the bottom by a pneumatic apparatus worked 
by a steam-engine. Under this severe pres- 
sure the workmen were enabled to excavate 
the mud and gravel to a great depth, and at 
length to lay the foundations of the pier 
upon solid rock, ninety feet beneath the sur- 
face of the river. The pressure under which 
the men worked was not less than 38 lbs. to 
the inch ; and although many of them were 
seized with cramp, fainting, and insensibil- 
ity, and one man suddenly died on being 
first subjected to it, yet when their systems 
had become inured to the work, they could 
continue the excavation within the cylinder 
for several hours at atime with compara- 
tively slight inconvenience. At last, the 
solid column of granite was built up within 
the tube, and upon it were set the four iron 
columns of the central pier. They are each 
ten feet in diameter and one hundred feet 
high, weighing one hundred and fifty tons 
apiece. The erection of the pier, the float- 
ing and raising of the arched tubes, the fix- 
ing of the suspended platform, involved great 
toil, anxiety, and peril; but the whole was 
at length satisfactorily finished after about 
six years’ labor, and the bridge opened for 


* See Quarterly Review for July, 1858, art. 
“Iron Bridges.” 
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traffic in 1859. The Saltash viaduct is con- 
fessedly one of the most successful, as it is 
one of the most economical and at the same 
time one of the largest structures of the kind 
that has yet been erected. 

Like his father, Mr. Brunel was always 
ready with an expedient to meet any diffi- 
culty that might arise in the exercise of his 
profession, though his range of contrivance 
was not perhaps so great, nor his ingenuity 
of so original a character. Thus, during 
the Crimean war, he went out to Turkey to 
organize the hospitals on the Dardanelles, 
which he effected with eminent ability, and 
on his return to England we find him devis- 
ing an iron-plated armed ship capable of 
withstanding the fire of the Sebastopol 
forts.* But the distinction which Mr. Bru- 
nel attained as a naval engineer was princi- 
pally in connection with the commercial 
marine. He had, like his father, early 
turned his attention to the improvement of 
steam-ships, taking an active part in many 
of his experiments; and as the engineer of 
the Great Western Railway, it was natural 
that he should put forth his best efforts to 
render its western terminus at Bristol the 
principal station for the departure and ar- 
rival of Transatlantic steamers. Only a few 
years before, the practicability of making a 
voyage to New York by steam had been 
strongly disputed, and Dr. Lardner proved 
to his own satisfaction that the thing was 
impossible. Even Sir Marc Brunel, though 
very speculative in the matter of steam- 
boats, when requested in 1824 to allow his 
name to appear as superintending engineer 
of a steamer proposed to be built for the 
purpose of plying to and from the West In- 
dies, declined on the ground that, in his 
opinion, steam would never do for distant 


* Captain C. P. Coles submitted his plans, 
since adopted in the American “ Monitor,” to Mr. 
Brunel in 1855. After thoroughly entering into 
the matter, Captain Coles says, “he assured me 
that I had hit on the right thing, and generously 
added that he had himself been devising a vessel 
for the same purpose, but that mine was so supe- 
rior to his own he should think no more of it. He 
did more than this—he assisted me in my calcula- 
tions, and gave me the aid of his draughtsmen. 
When I asked him what I was indebted to him for 
this, he said, ‘ Nothing,’ for he had the greatest 
pleasure in helping a naval officer who was trying 
to benefit his country. I shall always reinember 
his generous conduct as well as his parting words, 
‘ Go on, persevere, and you will succeed.’ They 


have, indeed, often cheered me under the greatest 
discouragements.’’— Leiter in the “ Times.” 
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navigation. Yet after the lapse of. some 
twelve years we find his son constructing 
steamships capable not only of making a 
voyage to the West Indies, but to the Anti- 
podes—the “ Great Britain” steamer being 
now engaged in plying between England 
and Australia. 

Mr. Brunel was appointed engineer of the 
Steamship Company started at Bristol in 
(836, and it was under his auspices that the 
‘Great Western,” propelled by paddle- 
wheels, and the “Great Britain,” propelled 
oy a screw, were there constructed. Both 
vessels were designed and built by Mr. Pat- 
ierson, the eminent Bristol shipbuilder, 
while to Mr. Brunel was entrusted the ar- 
‘rangement of the motive power. The size, 
not less than the efficiency of these vessels, 
rendered them the wonder of their day. In- 
leed, the “Great Western” was so large, 
that when finished it was found necessary to 
take down one side of the dock-entrance to 
let her out to sea! The “ Great Britain,” 
which followed, was bigger still, being in 
respect of tonnage double the size of her 
predecessor. But before many years had 
passed these vessels were themselves thrown 
into the shade by the “Great Eastern,” in 
which Mr. Brunel combined the powers of 
the paddle-wheel and the screw, and suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of Mr. Scott Russell, 
its builder, in bringing to completion and 
launching the largest ship that has ever 
floated. These vessels were all excellent 
specimens of steamship construction, and 
though they might embody no idea alto- 
gether novel, and proved failures in a com- 
mercial sense, it 1s unquestionable that they 
exercised much influence on the progress of 
steam navigation. The “Great Eastern” 
was Mr. Brunel’s last great engineering 
work, and there is little reason to doubt that 
his health was seriously undermined by the 
zeal and anxiety with which he devoted him- 
self to its completion. By a singular coin- 
cidence, he went on board the Great Ship 
for the last time on the very first day when 
it could be said she was ready for sea. The 
“Great Eastern” did not, however, leave 
her moorings for another week, during which 
interval the engineer was seized with paral- 
ysis, and he expired while the vessel was 
moving down the river to start upon her 
calamitous voyage to Holyhead. 
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tively early age of fifty-three, it is even mat- 
ter of surprise that he lived so long. He 
had more perilous escapes from violent 
death than fall to the lot of most men. We 
have seen that at the outset of his career, 
when acting as assistant-engineer to his 
father in the Thames Tunnel, he had two 
narrow escapes from drowning by the river 
suddenly bursting in upon the works. Some 
time after, when inspecting the shafts of the 
railway tunnel under Box Hill, he was one 
day riding a shaggy pony at a rapid pace 
down the hill, when the animal stumbled 
and fell, pitching the engineer on his head 
with great violence: he was taken up for 
dead, but eventually recovered. When the 
Great Western line was finished and at 
work, he used frequently to ride upon the 
engine with the driver, and occasionally he 
drove it himself. One day, when passing 
through the Box tunnel upon the engine at 
considerable speed, Brunel thought he dis- 
cerned between him and the light some ob- 
ject standing on the same line of road along 
which his engine was travelling. He in- 
stantly turned on the full steam and dashed 
at the object, which was driven into a thou- 
sand pieces. It afterwards turned out to be 
a contractor’s truck which had broken loose 
from a ballast-train on its way through the 
tunnel, 

Another narrow escape which he had was 
on board the “Great Western” steamship, 
where he fell down a hatchway into the hold, 
and was nearly killed. But the most ex- 
traordinary accident which befel him was 
that which occurred while one day-playing 
with his children. Like his father Sir Mare, 
he was fond of astonishing them with sleight- 
of-hand tricks, in which he displayed con- 
siderable dexterity; and the feat which he 
proposed to them on this occasion was the 
passing of a half-sovereign through his 
mouth out at his ear. Unfortunately, he 
swallowed the coin, which dropped into his 
windpipe. The accident occurred on the 3d 
of April, 1843, and it was followed by fre- 
quent fits of coughing, and occasional un- 
easiness in the right side of the chest; but 
so slight was the disturbance of breathing, 
that it was for some time doubted whether 
the coin had really fallen into the windpipe. 
After the lapse of fifteen days, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie met Mr, Key in consultation, and 





Although Brunel died at the compara- 





they concurred in the opinion that most. 
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probably the half-sovereign was lodged at 
the bottom of the right bronchus. The day 
after, Mr. Brunel placed himself in a prone 
position on his face upon some chairs, and, 
bending his head and neck downwards, he 
distinctly felt the coin drop towards the 
glottis. A violent cough ensued, and on 
resuming the erect posture he felt as if the 
object again moved downwards intothe chest. 
Here was an engineering difficulty, the like 
of which Mr. Brunel had never before en- 
countered. The mischief was purely me- 
chanical; a foreign body had got into his 
breathing apparatus, and must be removed, 
if at all, by some mechanical expedient. 
Mr. Brunel was, however, equal to the occa- 
sion. He had an apparatus constructed, 
consisting of a platform which moved upon a 
hinge in the centre. Upon this he had him- 
self strapped, and his body was then in- 
verted in order that the coin might drop 
downward by its own weight, and so be ex- 
pelied. At the first experiment the coin 
again slipped towards the glottis, but it 
caused such an alarming fit of convulsive 
coughing and appearance of choking, that 
danger was apprehended, and the experi- 
ment was discontinued. Two days after, on 
the 25th, the operation of tracheotomy was 
performed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, assisted 
by Mr. Key, with the intention of extracting 
the coin by the forceps, if possible. Two 
attempts to do so were made without suc- 
cess. The introduction of the forceps into 
the windpipe on the second occasion was at- 
tended with so excessive a degree of irrita- 
tion, that it was felt the experiment could 
not be continued without imminent danger 
to life. The incision in the windpipe was, 
however, kept open, by means of a quill or 
tube, until the 13th of May, by which time 
Mr. Brunel’s strength had sufficiently recov- 
ered to enable the original experiment to be 
repeated, Ife was again strapped to his ap- 
paratus ; his body was inverted, his back 
was struck gently; and he distinctly felt the 
coin quit its place on the right side of his 
chest. The opening in the windpipe allowed 
him to breathe while the throat was stopped 





by the coin, and it thus had the effect of 


preventing the spasmodic action of the glot- 
tis. After a few coughs the coin dropped 
into his mouth. Mr. Brunel used after- 
wards to say that the moment when he heard 
the gold piece strike against his upper front 
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teeth, was, perhaps, the most exquisite in 
his whole life. The half-sovereign had been 
in his windpipe for not less than six weeks, 

There can be no question as to Mr. Bru- 
nel’s accomplished skill and energy as an 
engineer. His life showed that he was a 
man capable of grappling with the most 
difficult enterprises. Indeed, he seemed to 
love difficulties so much that he not unfre- 
quently chose the most difficult manner of 
overcoming them. Whatever was fullest of 
engineering perils had the greatest charms 
for him. That which was easy was compar- 
atively uninteresting, and its execution could 
be matter of surprise to no one. In other 
hands the construction of a railway between 
London and Bristol would probably have 
been as uninteresting as that of the Eastern 
Counties. But in Mr. Brunel’s the Great 
Western Railway became the subject of 
animated controversy in and out of Parlia- 
ment for years. A Royal Commission sat 
upon its exceptional gauge; engineers, 
philosophers, orators, and pamphleteers, * 
ranged themselves on opposite sides; and 
the Great Western line thus gained an ex- 
traordinary prominence in the railway world. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Brunel’s great en- 
gineering skill, it is to be doubted whether 
he possessed much of the genius of an orig- 
inal inventor. He took up a principle 
already established, and pushed it further, 
exhibiting in a striking light the develop- 
ment of which the ideas of others were capa- 
ble. His ruling idea was magnitude; he 
had an ambition to make everything bigger 
than he had found it. Thus he found the 
railway gauge four feet eight and a half 
inches, and he increased it to seven feet, 
thereby involving wider tunnels, more ex- 
pensive works, and a heavier equipment in 
working stock. §o in the atmospheric rail- 
way, he found the tube in use on the Dalkey 
railway fifteen inches in diameter, and on the 
South Devon line he doubled it. Then in 
steamships, his ‘“‘ Great Western” wasnearly 
double the power and tonnage of any pre- 
vious steamer; the “ Great Britain,” which 

* It was upon this occasion that Mr. Henry 
Lushington, a man of rare gifts, published two 
yamphiets in favor of the broad gauge, which, as 
fis biographer truly states, were regarded by all 
who read them as masterpieces of controversial 
and forensic ability. See * The Italian War, etc.: 
Three Essays, by the late Henry Lushington, with 


a Biographical Preface by G. S. Venables.’ Cam- 
bridge, 1859. 
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followed, was double the tonnage of the 
“Great Western ;” and the “ Great East- 
ern ” exceeded in size all that the most im- 
aginative shipbuilder had conceived to be 
possible. It was a race of bigness run 
against himself as well as others. But in 
the case of the “ Great Eastern” steamship, 
as of the Great Western Railway, it is not 
probable that Mr. Brunei’s example will be 
followed ; for it is now pretty well under- 
stood that ships, like railways, may be made 
too big, at least for those who own them. 
Notwithstanding the want of success 
which attended Mr. Brunel’s principal un- 
dertaking, he was well supported throughout 
by the monied interest. The shareholders 
in the Great Western Railway not only 
readily found the capital which he required 
to carry out his splendid ideas with reference 
to that line, but they presented him with a 
handsome testimonial in acknowledgment of 
his genius. Though the “ Great Western” 
steamship proved a commercial failure, he 
had no difficulty in finding capitalists to 
enable him to build the “ Great Britain” at 
a still greater sacrifice; and still again, to 
project and bring to completion his magnifi- 
cent idea of the “Great Eastern” steam- 
ship. But for Mr. Brunel’s personal quali- 
ties, this re-establishment of confidence in 
him after repeated failures had not been 
possible. His ideas were always of the 
grandest kind, for he was a man of lively 
imagination, and his designs were such as 
readily to take people captive. He was the 
very Napoleon of engineers, thinking more 
of glory than of profit, and of victory than 
of dividends. He would do everything on the 
most splendid scale, and was alike ainbitious 
of making the best possible steamship and 
the best possible railway. Even capitalists 
were fired by his enthusiasm, and subscribed 
to his projects freely. Moreover he believed 
in them himself, and was perfectly in earnest 
when advocating them amongst his friends. 
While asking others to subscribe, he did not 
himself hold back; but put his own savings 
alike into his atmospheric railway, and hie 
“Great Eastern” steamer. It is true he 
greatly exceeded, in most cases, the esti- 
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mates on the strength of which shareholders 
were induced to subscribe capital to his 
undertakings. But this is a common fault 
on the part of modern engineers; and it is 
one to which the elder Brunel was himself 
obnoxious :— 


“Tt has been made matter of censure,” 
writes Mr. Beamish, ‘‘ that Brunel never 
adhered to an original estimate. The charge 
was urged at an early period by the Govern- 
ment, and more or less echoed by individ- 
uals ever after; but this charge can scarcely 
be considered just. In many instances those 
who consulted Brunel had such limited con- 
ceptions of their own requirements, that they 
were led to anticipate a corresponding limit 
in the cost of the work which they sought 
to have performed ; but where, with Brunel 
excellence was the object, his suggestive and 
comprehensive mind adduced an expansion 
of ideas in his employers, and, as a conse- 
quence, a desire to realize results which they 
never could have contemplated. These en- 
larged views demanded further thoughts and 
more elaborate designs, but going so far 
beyond the original notions, they left an 
impression of Brunel’s extravagance: when, 
however, the real object was to secure com- 
pleteness, then were the suggestions of Bru- 
nel accepted in all their integrity, without 
disappointment or regret.” 


Such an explanation as this may be satis- 
factory to engineers, but it cannot be other- 
wise than exasperating to shareholders, who 
find they have to pay so much more for 
their finished undertaking than they origi- 
nally bargained for ; and when an engineer- 
ing estimate turns out to be a delusion, as 
it often does, it is very natural to suspect 
that it was originally intended as a snare. 
In the case of Brunel, however, it is impos- 
sible to doubt the good faith of the engineer ; 
if shareholders suffered, he suffered with 
them. The public at large have certainly 
no ground of complaint; for it is unques- 
tionable that both railway travelling and 
steam navigation were greatly advanced by 
the speculative ability of Mr. Brunel, and 
the spirit and liberality with which he was 
supported by the shareholders of the great 
undertakings for which he acted as engineer. 
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PART VII.—CHAPTER XXI. 
Mrs. VINCENT rose from the uneasy bed, 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 


minded people, I should say, if I may judge 
by Mr. Tozer, who was uncommonly friendly 


where she had not slept, upon that dreadful last night. These sort of people are the 


Sunday morning, with feelings which it strength of our connection—not great peo- 
would be vain to attempt any description of. | ple, you know, but the flower of the middle 
Snatches of momentary sleep more dreadful | classes. I am surprised you did not bring 
than wakefulness had fallen upon her during | Miss Vincent with you for a little cheerful 
the awful night—moments of unconscious- | society at this time of the year.” 


ness which plunged her into a deeper horror 
still, and from which she started thinking 
she heard Susan call. Had Susan called, 
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“My daughter may perhaps come yet, 
before—before I leave,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
drawing herself up, with a little hauteur as 


had Susan come, in any dreadful plight of |Mr. Beecher thought, though in reality it 


misery, her mother thought she could have 
borne it; but she could not, yet did, bear 
this, with the mingled passion and patience 
of a woman; one moment rising up against 
the intolerable, the next sitting down dumb 
and steadfast before that terrible necessity 
which could not be resisted. She got upin 
the dim wintry morning with all that rest- 
less anguish in her heart, and took out her 
best black silk dress, and a clean cap to go 
under her bonnet. She offered a sacrifice 
and burnt-offering as she dressed herself in 
her snow-white cuffs, and composed her 
trim little figure into its Sunday neatness ; 
for the minister’s mother must go to chapel 
this dreadful day. No whisper of the tor- 


ture she was enduring must breathe among 
the flock—nothing could excuse her from 
attending Salem, seeing her son’s people, 
and hearing Mr. Beecher preach, and hold- 
ing up Arthur’s standard at this dangerous 


crisis of the battle. She knew she was pale 
when she came into the sitting-room, but 
comforted herself with thinking that nobody 
in Salem knew that by nature she had a 
little tender winter bloom upon her face, 
and was not usually so downcast and heavy- 
eyed. Instinctively she rearranged the 
breakfast table as she waited for the young 
minister from Homerton, who was not an 
early riser. Mr. Beecher thought it rather 
cheerful than otherwise when he came in 
somewhat late and hurried, and found her 
waiting by the white covered table, with the 
fire bright and the tea made. He was in 
high spirits, as was natural, He thought 
Vincent was in very comfortable quarters 
and had uncommonly pleasant rooms. 
Don’t you think so? and one has just 
as great a chance of being uncomfortable as 
not in one’s first charge,” said the young 
preacher; “ but we were all delighted to 
hear that Vincent had made an ’it. Liberal- 





was only a physical expression of that sob 
of agony to which she dared not give vent 
in audible sound. 

“Oh, I thought it might be more cheerful 
for her in the winter,” said the preacher, a 
little affronted that his interest in Vincent’s 
pretty sister should be received so coldly. 
He was interrupted by the arrival of the 
post, for Carlingford was a profane country 
town, and had its letters on Sunday morn- 
ing. The widow set herself desperately 
down in an arm-chair to read Arthur’s let- 
ter. It made her heart beat loud with 
throbs so violent that a blindness came over 
her eyes, and her very life failed for an 
instant. It was very short, very assured 
and certain—he was going to Northumber- 
land,—where the fugitives had gone—he | 
was going to bring Susan back. Mr. Beecher 
over his egg watched her reading this, and 
saw that she grew ashy, deathly pale. It 
was not possible for him to keep silent, or 
to refrain from wondering what it was. 

“ Dear me, I am afraid you are ill—can 
I get you anything?” he said, rising from 
the table. 

Mrs. Vincent folded up her letter. “‘ Thank 
you, my tea will refresh me,” she said, com- 
ing back to her seat. “I did not sleep 
very much last night, and my head aches; 
when people come to my time of life,” said 
the little woman, with a faint heroical smile, 
** they seldom sleep well the first few nights 
in a new place. I hope you rested comfort- 
ably, Mr. Beecher. Mr. Vincent, Arthur's 
dear papa, used to say that he never preached 
well if he did not sleep well; and I have 
heard other ministers say it was a very true 
rule.” 

“ Tf that is all, I hope you will be pleased 
to-day,” said the preacher, with a little 
complaisance. ‘I always sleep well ; noth- 
ing puts me much out in that respect. 
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Perhaps it is about time to startnow? I 
like to have a few minutes in the vestry 
before going into the pulpit. You know the 
way perhaps? or we can call at Mr. Tozer’s 
and get one of them to guide us.” 

“JT think I know the way,” said Mrs. 
Vincent, faintly. It was a slight comfort, 
in the midst of her martyrdom, to leave the 
room and have a moment to herself. She 
sank down by her bedside in an inarticulate 
agony of prayer, which doubtless God deci- 
phered, though it never came to words, and 
rose up again to put on her bonnet, her neat 
shawl, her best pair of gloves. The smile 
that might have come on the face of a mar- 
tyr at the stake dawned upon the little 
woman’s lips as she caught sight of her own 
pale face in the glass, when she was tying 
her bonnet-strings. She was not thrusting 
her hand into the scorching flames, she was 
only pulling out the bows of black ribbon, 
and giving the last touch to that perfection 
of gentle neatness in which Arthur’s mother, 
for his sake, must present herself to his 
people. She took Mr. Beecher’s arm after- 
wards, and walked with him, through the 
wintry sunshine and streams of churchgoers, 
to Salem. Perhaps she was just a little 
sententious in her talk to the young preacher, 
who would have stared had anybody told 
him what active and feverish wretchedness 
was in her heart. She quoted Arthur’s 
dear father more than usual; she felt a lit- 
tle irritated in spite of herself by the com- 
plaisance of the young man from ’Omerton. 
Notwithstanding the dreadful pressure of 
her trouble, she felt that his excitement in 
the prospect of preaching to Arthur’s people 
was quite ill-timed. What did it matter to 
him whether the Salem flock liked him or 
not? wer they not Arthur’s people, pre- 
engaged to their own pastor? The gentle 
widow did what she could to bring Mr. 
Beecher down as they walked through Grove 
Street. She remarked, gently, that where 
a minister was very popular, a stranger had 
but little chance of: appreciation. ‘You 
must not be mortified if you see the congre- 
gation look disappointed when you come 
into the pulpit,” said Mrs. Vincent; “ for 
my son, if he had not been called away so 
suddenly, was to commence a course of lec- 
tures to-day, and I believe a good deal of 
expectation was raised about them.” The 
new preacher was perhaps a shade less 
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buoyant when he resigned his friend’s 
mother to Tozer at the door of the chapel, 
to be conducted to her pew. Salem was 
already about half filled; and the entering 
flock looked at Mrs. Vincent, as she stood 
with the deacon in the porch, asking, 
with the courtesy of a royal personage, 
humble yet affable, after his wife and daugh- 
ter. Tozer was a little overawed by the 
politeness of the minister’s mother. He 
concluded that she was “ quite the lady ” in 
his private heart. 

“If you tell me where the minister’s seat 
is, [need not trouble you to go in,” said 
Mrs. Vincent. 

“ Mrs. Tufton’s uncommon punctual, and 
it’s close upon her time,” said Tozer ; “ being 
a single man, we’ve not set apart a seat for 
the minister—not till he’s got some one as 
can sit in it; it’s the old minister’s seat, as 
is the only one we’ve set aside; for we’ve 
been a-letting of the pews uncommon this 
past month, and it don’t answer to waste 
nothing in a chapel as is as expensive to 
keep up as Salem. It’s our pride to give 
our minister a good salary, as you know, 
ma’am, and we’ve all got to pay up accord- 
ing; so there ain’t no pew set apart for Mr. 
Vincent—not till he’s got a wife.” 

“ Then Iam to sit in Mrs. Tufton’s pew?” 
said the minister’s mother, not without a 
little sharpness. 

“‘There ain’t no more of them never at 
Salem but Mrs. Tufton,” said Tozer. ‘ Mr. 
Tufton has had a shock, and the only one of 
a family they’ve at home is a great invalid, 
and never was within the chapel door in my 
time. Mr. Tufton he do come now and 
again. He would have been here to-day, I 
make bold to say, but for the minister being 
called away. I hope you’ve ’eard from Mr. 
Vincent, ma’am, and as he’ll soon be back. 
It ain’t a good thing for a congregation when 
the pastor takes to going off sudden. Here 
she is a-coming. Mrs. Tufton, ma’am, this 
is Mrs. Vincent, the minister’s mother ; she’s 
been waiting for you to go into your pew.” 

“T hope I shall not be in your way,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, with her dignified air, “I 
have always been accustomed to see a seat 
for the minister; but as I am a stranger, I 
hope for once I shall not be in your way.” 

“Don’t say a word,” cried Mrs. Tufton. 
‘‘T am as glad as possible to see Mr. Vin- 
cent’s mother. Heis a precious young man. 
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It’s not a right principle, you know, but it’s 
hard not to envy people that are so happy 
in their families ; nothing would make my 
Tom take to the ministry, though his papa 
and I had set our hearts upon it; and he’s 
in Australia, poor dear fellow; and my poor 
girl is such an invalid. I hope your daugh- 
ter is pretty well? Come this way. I hope 
I shall see a great deal of you. Mr. Tufton 
takes such an interest in his young brother ; 
all that he wants is a little good advice— 
that is what the minister always tells me. 
All that Mr. Vincent wants, he says, is a 
little good advice.” 

The latter part of this was communicated 
in a whisper, as the two ladies seated them- 
selves in the minister’s pew. After a mo- 
mentary pause of private devotion, Mrs. 
Tufton again took up the strain where she 
had left it off. 

“‘T assure you, we take the greatest inter- 
est in him at the cottage. He doesn’t come 
to see us so often as Mr. Tufton would wish, 





but I dare say he has other things to do. 
The minister often says to me, that he is a 
precious young man, is Mr. Vincent, and | 
that a little good advice and attention to | 
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“My son was very unwilling to go; but 
it was quite necessary. His sister,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, clasping her hands tight under 
her shawl] to balance the pang in her heart, 
“was with some friends—whom we heard 
something unpleasant about—and he went 
to bring her home. I expect them—to-mor- 
row.” 

The poor mother shut her lips close when 
she had said the words, to keep in the cry 
or sob that seemed bursting from them. 
Yes, God help her, she expected them ; per- 
haps to-morrow—perhaps that same dread- 
ful night; but even in the height of her 
anguish, there occurred to Mrs. Vincent a 
forlorn prayer that they might not come 
back that Sunday. Rather another agoniz- 
ing night than that all the “ chapel folks” 
should be aware that their pastor was rush- 
ing wildly along distant railways on the day 
of rest. The fact that he was doing so 
added a pang to her own trouble. Total 
disarrangement, chaos, all the old habiti- 
tudes of life gone to wreck, and only des- 
peration and misery left, was the sensation 


produced by that interruption of all religious 


use and wont. It came upon her with an 


those that know better, is all he wants to! acute sting, to think that her poor young 


make him a shining light; and I am sure | minister was travelling that Sunday ; just as 
he will want no good advice Mr. Tufton can|in Arthur’s own experience at that same 
give him. So you may keep your mind easy moment, the utter incoherency, chaos, and 
—you may keep your mind quite easy. In| wretchedness inte which his life had sud- 
any difficulty that could occur, Iam sure the | denly fallen, breathed upon him in the sound 


minister would act as if he were his own 
son.” 

“You are very kind; but I hope no dif- 
ficulty will occur,” said Mrs. Vincent, with 
a little quiver in her lip. 

“TI hope not, indeed; but there are so 
many people to please in a flock,” said the 
late minister’s wife, with a sigh. “ We al- 
ways got on very well, for Mr. Tufton is not 
one to take a deal of notice of any unpleas- 
antness ; but you know as well as I do that 
it takes a deal of attention to keep all mat- 
ters straight. If you'll excuse me, it’s a 
great pity Mr. Vincent has gone away to- 
day. Nothing would have made my husband 
leave his post just as he was intimated to 
begin a course of lectures. It’s very excusa- 
ble in Mr. Vincent, because he hasn’t that 
experience that’s necessary. I always say 
he’s very excusable, being such a young 
man; and we have no doubt he'll get on 
very well if he does but take advice.” 


of the church bells. 

“Dear me, I am very sorry,” said Mrs. 
| Tufton ; “some fever or something, I sup- 
|pose—something that’s catching? Dear, 
dear me, I am so sorry! but there are some 
people that never take infection; a little 
‘camphor is such a nice thing to carry about, 
‘it can’t do any harm, you kitow. Mrs. 
| Tozer tells me he is a very nice young man, 
‘Mr. Vincent’s friend from ’Omerton. I 
don’t like to say such a thing of a girl, but 
I do believe your son could have that Phebe 
any day for asking, Mrs. Vincent. I can’t 
bear forward girls for my part—that is her 
just going into the pew with the pink bon- 
net; oh, you know her!—to be sure Mrs, 
Pigeon remarked you were sure to go there; 
though I should have hoped we would have 
seen you as soon as any one in Carlingford.” 

“Indeed, I have been much disappointed 
not to call. I—I hope I shall—to-morrow,” 
said the widow, to whom to-morrow loomed 
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dark like another world, and who could not 
help repeating over and over the dreaded 
name. 

“That is Maria Pigeon all in white—to 
be only tradespeople they do dress more 
than I approve of,” said Mrs. Tufton. ‘‘ My 
Adelaide, I am sure never went like that; 
many people think Maria a deal nicer look- 
ing than Phebe Tozer, but her mother is so 
particular — more than particular — what I 
call troublesome, you know. You can’t turn 
round without giving her offence. Dear me, 
how my tongue is going! the minister would 
say I was just at my oldimprudent tricks—but 
you, that were a minister’s wife, can under- 
stand. She is such a difficult woman to deal 
with, Iam sure Mr. Tufton is always tell- 
ing them to wait, and that Mr. Vincent is a 
young man yet, and experience is all he 
wants. I wish he had a good wife to keep 
him straight; but I don’t know that that 
would be advisable either, because of Phoebe 
and the rest. Dear, dear, it is a difficult 


thing to know what to do!—but Mr. Tufton 
always says, If he had a little mor> experi- 
ence—— Bless me, the young man is in the 
pulpit! ” said Mrs. Tufton, coming to a sud- 
den standstill, growing very red, and pick- 


ing up her hymn-book. Very seldom had 
the good woman such a chance of talk. She 
ran herself so out of breath that she could 
not join in that first hymn. 

But Mrs. Vincent, who had a sensation 
that the pew, and indeed the whole chapel, 
trembled with the trembling that was in her 
own frame, but who felt at the same time 
that everybody was looking at her, and that 
Arthur’s credit was involved, stood up stead- 
fastly, holding her book firm in both her 
hands, and with an effort almost too much for 
her, the heroism of a martyr, added her soft 
voice, touched with age, yet still melodious 
and true, to the song of praise. The words 
choked her as she uttered them, yet with a 
kind of desperate courage she kept on. 
Praise !—it happened to be a very effusive 
hymn that day, an utterance of unmitigated 
thanksgiving ; fortunately she had not suf- 
ficient command of her mind or wits to see 
clearly what she was singing, or to enter 
into the wonderful bitter difference between 
the thanks she was uttering and the position 
in which she stood. Could she give God 
thanks for Susan’s ruin, or rejoice in the 
light he had given, when it revealed only 
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misery? She was not called upon to an- 
swer that hard question. She stood up me- 
chanically with her white face set in pale 
steadfastness, and was only aware that she 
was singing, keeping the tune, and making 
herself noways remarked among the crowd 
of strange people, many of whom turned 
curious eyes t. wards her. She stood with 
both her feet set firm on the floor, both her 
hands holding fast to the book, and over the 
ache of frightful suspense in her heart came 
the soft voice of her singing, which for once 
in her life meant nothing except a forlorn 
determination to keep up and hold herself 
erect and vigilant, sentinel over Arthur’s 
fortunes and his people’s thoughts. 

Mr. Beecher’s sermon was undeniably 
clever ; the Salem folks pricked up their ears 
at the sound of it, recalling as it did that 
period of delightful excitation when they 
were hearing candidates, and felt themselves 
the dispensers of patronage. That was over 
now, and they were wedded to one; but the 
bond of union between themselves and their 
pastor was far from being indissoluble, and 
they contemplated this new aspirant to their 
favor with feelings stimulated and piquant, 
as a not inconsolable husband, likely to be- 
come a widower, might contemplate the gen- 
eral female public, out of which candidates 
for the problematically vacant place might 
arise. Mrs. Pigeon, who was the leader of 
the opposition, and whose daughter Mr. 
Vincent had not distinguished, whose house 
he had not specially frequented, and whom, 
most of all, he had passed in the street with- 
out recognition, made a note of this man 
from ’Omerton. If the painful necessity of 
dismissing the present pastor should occur 
—as such things did occur, deplorable though 
they were—it might be worth while sending 
for Mr. Beecher. She made a note of him 
privately in her mind, as she sat listening 
with ostentatious attention, nodding her 
head now and then by way of assent to his 
statements. Mrs. Vincent remarked her 
as she watched the congregation from the 
minister’s pew, with her jealous mother’s 
eyes. The Tozers were not so devoted in 
their listening. Mrs. Tozer’s brilliant cherry- 
colored bonnet visibly drooped once or twice 
with a blessed irregularity of motion; all 
these signs Mrs. Vincent perceived as she 
sat in preternatural acute consciousness of 


| everything round her, by Mrs. ‘Tufton’s side. 
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She was even aware that the sermon was 
clever; she remembered expressions in it 
long after, which somehow got burned in, 
without any will of hers, upon her breaking 
heart. The subdued anguish that was in 
her collected fuel for its own silent consum- 
ing fire, even in the congregation of Salem, 
where, very upright, very watchful, afraid to 
relax her strained nerves even by leaning 
back or forward, she lived through the long 
service as if through a year of suffering. 

The congregation dispersed in a buzz of 
talk and curiosity. Everybody waited to 
know where the minister had gone, and 
what had taken him away. “I can’t say as 
I think he’s using of us well,” said somebody, 
whom Mrs. Vincent could hear as she made 
her way tothedoor. ‘“ Business of his own! 
a minister aint got no right to have business 
of his own, leastways on Sundays. Preach- 
ing’s his business. I don’t hold with that 
notion. He’s in our employ, and we pays 
him well——” 

Here a whisper from some charitable by- 
stander directed the speaker’s eyes to Mrs. 
Vincent, who was close behind. 

“Well! it aint nothing to me who hears 
me,” said this rebellious member, not with- 
out a certain vulgar pleasure in his power 
of insult. “ We pays him well, as I say; I 
have to stick to my business well or ill, and 
I don’t see no reason why the minister should 
be different ; if he don’t mind us as pays him, 
why, another will.” 

* Oh, I’ve been waiting to catch your eye,” 
said Mrs. Pigeon, darting forward at this 
crisis to Mrs. Tufton; ‘ wasn’t that a sweet 





sermon? that’s refreshing, that is! I haven’t 
listened to anything as roused me up like 
that, no, not since dear Mr. Tufton came 
first to Carlingford ; as for what we’ve been 
hearing of late, I don’t say it’s not clever, 
but, oh, it’s cold! and for them as like good 
gospel preaching and rousing up, I must con- 
fess as Mr. Vincent——” 

“Hush! Mrs. Pigeon — Mrs. Vincent,” 
said Mrs. Tufton, hurriedly ; “ you two ladies 
should have been introduced at the first. 
Mr. Pigeon is one of our deacons and lead- 
ing men, Mrs. Vincent, and I don’t doubt 
you've often and often heard your son talking 











ofhim. We are always discussing Mr. Vin- 
cent, because he is our own pastor now, you | 
know ; and a precious young man he is—and | 


all that he wants is a little experience, as Mr. 
Tufton always says.” 

“Oh, I am sorry! —I beg your pardon, 
I’m sure,” cried Mrs. Pigeon; “but I am 
one as always speaks my mind, and don’t go 
back of my word. Folks as sees a deal of 
the minister,” continued the poulterer’s wife, 
not without a glance at that cherry-colored 
bonnet which had nodded during the ser- 
mon, and to which poor Mrs. Vincent felt a 
certain gratitude, ‘‘may know different; 
but me as don’t have much chance, except in 
chapel, I will say, as I think he wants speak- 
ing to; most folks do—specially young folks, 
when they’re making a start in the world. 
He’s too high, he is, for us plain Salem 
folks ; what we want is a man as preaches 
gospel sermons—real rousing-up discourses 
—and sits down pleasant to his tea, and 
makes hisself friendly. I never was one as 
thought a minister couldn’t do wrong. I 
always said as they were just like other men, 
liking grand dinners and grand folks, and 
the vanities of this world ;—not meaning no 
offence, Mrs. Vincent, neither to you nor the 
minister—but I must say as I think, he’s a 
deal too high.” 

“My son has had very good training,” 
said the widow, not without dignity. “ His 
dear father had many good friends who have 
taken an interest in him. He has always 
been accustomed to good society; and I 
must say, at the same time,” added Mrs. 
Vincent, “that I never knew Arthur to fail 
in courtesy to the poorer brethren. If he 
has done so, I am sure it has been uninten- 
tionally. It is quite against my principles 
and his dear father’s to show any respect to 
persons. If he has shown any neglect of 
Mrs. Pigeon’s family,” continued the mild 
diplomatist, “it must have been because he 
thought them less, and not more, in need of 
him than the rest of the flock.” 

Mrs. Pigeon listened with open mouth, 
but total discomfiture: whether this was a 
compliment or a reprimand was totally be- 
yond her power to make out. She cried, 
“Oh, I’m sure!” in a tone which was half 
defensive and half deprecating. Mrs. Pig- 
eon, however, intended nothing less than to 
terminate the conversation at this interest- 
ing point, and it was with utter dismay that 
she perceived Mrs. Vincent swecp past be- 
fore she had recovered herself—sweep past 
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—though that black silk gown was of very 
moderate dimensions, and the trim little 
figure was noways majestic. The minister’s 
mother made a courtesy to the astonished 
wife of the poulterer ; she said “ good-morn- 
ing” with a gracious bow, and went upon 
her way before Mrs. Pigeon had recovered 
her breath. Perfect victory attended the 
gentle widow in this little passage of arms. 
Her assailant fell back, repeating in a sub- 
dued tone, ‘* Well, I’m sure!” Mrs. Pig- 
eon, like Tozer, granted that the minister’s 
mother was ‘ quite the lady,” henceforward, 
in her heart. 

And Mrs. Vincent passed on victorious ; 
yes, victorious, and conscious of her victory, 
though giddy with secret anguish, and feel- 
ing as if every obstacle that hindered her 
return was a conscious cruelty. They could 
not have arrived this morning—it was im- 
possible ; yet she burned to get back to see 
whether impossibility might not be accom- 
plished for once, and Susan be there await- 
ing her. The first to detain her was Mrs. 
Tufton, who hurried, with added respect, 
after her, triumphing secretly in Mrs. Pig- 
eon’s defeat. 

“Tam so glad you gave her her answer,” 
said Mrs. Tufton; ‘ bless me, how pleased 
Adelaide will be when I tell her! I always 
said it would be well for a minister’s wife to 
have a spirit. Wont you come and take a 
bit of dinner with us, as Mr. Vincent is not 
at home? Qh, I dare say somebody will 
ask Mr. Beecher. It does not do to pay 
too much attention to the young men that 
come to preach—though I think he was 
clever. You wont come ?—a headache ?— 
poor dear! You’re worrying about your 
daughter, I am sure; but I wouldn’t, if I 
were you. Young girls in health don’t take 
infection. She’ll come back all right, you'll 
see. Well—good-by. Don’t come in the 
evening if you have a headache. I shouldn't, 
if I were you. Good-by—and to-morrow, 
if all is well, we’ll look for you. Shiloh 
Cottage—just a little way past Salem—you 
can’t miss the way.” 

“Yes, thank you—to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. If only anybody could have known 
what dreadful work it was keeping up that 
smile, holding upright as she did! Then 
she went on a little way in peace, half crazed 


holding up Arthur’s standard at that critical 
hour when he had no representative but 
herself in his field of battle. But the poor 
mother was not long allowed this interval of 
peace. After a few minutes, the Tozers, 
who were going the same way, came up to 
her and surrounded her like a bodyguard. 
“T liked that sermon, ma’am,” said 
Tozer ;. “ there was a deal that was practical 
in that sermon. If ever we should be in the 
way of hearing candidates again—and short- 
sighted creatures like us never knows what’s 
a-going to happen—I’d put down that young 
man’s name for an ’earing. There aint a 
word to be said again’ the minister’s sermons 
in the matter of talent. They’re full of 
mind, ma’am—they’re philosophical, that’s 
what they are; and the pews we’ve let in 
Salem since he come proves it, let folks say 
what they will. But if there is a want, it’s 
in the application, He don’t press it home 
upon their consciences, not as some on us 
expected; and Mr. Tufton being all in that 
line, as you may say, makes it show the 
more. If I was going to make a change 
again—not as I mean nothing of the kind, 
nor as the Salem folks has ever took it into 
their heads—I’d like to have a little o’ both 
ways, that’s what I’d like.” 

‘“‘ When you get a minister of independent 
mind, Mr. Tozer, if he gives you the best he 
has, he ought to be allowed to choose his 
own way,” said Mrs. Vincent. ‘ My dear 
husband always said so, and he had great 
experience. Mr. Vincent’s son, I know, will 
never want friends.” 

‘“‘T am sure as long as the minister keeps 
to his duty, he’ll always find friends in Tozer 
and me,” said the deacon’s wife, striking in; 
‘and though there may be folks in a finer 
way, there aint no such good friends a pas- 
tor can have as in his own flock. As for 
hearing candidates and that, Tozer ought to 
know as none on us would hear of such a 
thing. I don’t see no reason why Mr. Vin- 
cent shouldn’t settle down in Carlingford 
and make himself comfortable. We’re all 
his friends as long as he’s at his post.” 

_ “Oma, I am sure he is at his post,” cried 
Phebe ; “‘ he has gone away because hecould 
not help it. I am quite sure,” continued the 
modest maiden, casting down her eyes, 
“that he would never have left but for a 





with the misery that consumed her, yet un- 
naturally vigilant and on the alert, always 





good reason! Oh, I am confident he is fond 
of Carlingford now. He would not go away 
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if he had not some duty—I am certain he, 
would not!” | 

“If Phoebe is better informed than the 
rest of us, it aint nobody’s business as I can | 
see,” said the father, with a short laugh. “I,) 
always like the young folks to manage them 
matters among themselves; but I take my 
own view, miss, for all that.” 

“OQ pa, howcan you talk so,” cried Phebe, 
in virgin confusion, ‘‘to make Mrs, Vincent 
think——” 

“Indeed, nothing will make me think 
otherwise than I know,” said Mrs. Vincent, | 
with a voice which extinguished Phebe. 
“T understand my son. He does not be-| 
stow his confidence very easily; and I am) 
sure he is quite able to manage all the mat- 
ters he may have in hand,” added the widow, 
not without significance. Not all her anx- 
iety for Arthur, not all her personal wretch- 
edness, could unwoman the minister’s mother 
so much as to make her forgive or overlook 
Pheebe’s presumption. She could not have 
let this pretendant to her son’s affections off 
without transfixing her with a passing ar- 
row. Human endurance has its limits. 
Mrs. Vincent could bear anything for Ar- 
thur except this pretence of a special interest 
in him. 

“Oh, I am sure I never meant——” fal- 
tered Phebe; but she could get no further, 
and even her mother did not come to the 
rescue. 

“Them things had much best not be 
talked of,” said Mrs. Tozew, sharply. ‘* Mr. 
Beecher is coming in to havea bit of dinner. 
You mightn’t have things comfortable where 
you are, the minister being away, and you 
used to your own house. Wont you come 
in with us and eat a bit of dinner? I never 
can swallow a morsel when I’m by myself. 
It’s lonesome for you in them rooms, and us 
so near. There aint no ceremony nor non- 
sense, but we'll be pleased if you’ll come.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent, who could not forget that the cherry- 
colored bonnet had nodded during Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon, “ but I slept badly last 
night. At my time of life a new bed often 
makes one sleepless, and I have a bad head- 
ache. I think I will go and lie down. 
Many thanks. It is very kind of you to ask 
me. I hope I shall see you,” said the 
widow, with a slight shiver, repeating her 
formula, ‘ to-morrow.” 








“You can’t take us amiss,” said Mrs, 
Tozer; “ there’s always enough for an extra 
one, if it isn’t grand or. any ceremony ; or if 
you’ll come to tea and go to church with us 
at night? Phebe can run over and see 
how you find yourself. Good-mornin’. I’m 
sorry you'll not come in.” 

“Oh, I wish you would let me go with 
you and nurse you,” said Phebe, not with- 
out a glance in the other direction at the 
approaching form of the young man from 
’Omerton, “I am so frightened you don’t 
like me !—but I’ll come over before tea, and 
sit with you if your headache is not better, 
If I could only make you fancy I was Miss 
Vincent!” said Phoebe, with pink pleading 
looks. 

Mrs. Vincent turned away more smartly 
under the effect of that stimulant. She 
crossed George Street, towards her son’s 
rooms, @ solitary little figure, in the flood 
of winter sunshine—not dismal to look at, 
save for its black dress, trim, alert, upright 
still, And the heart within, which ached 
with positive throbs of pain, had roused up 
under that last provocation, and was sting- 
ing with indignation and anger, pure 
womanly, and not to be deadened by any 
anguish. Pheebe’s impertinence, as she 
called it to herself, took her out of her own 
far heavier trouble. To think of that pink 
creature having designs upon her boy, and 
taking upon herself little airs of conquest! 
To encounter Phebe’s wiles overwhelmed 
Arthur with shame and annoyance; but 
they exasperated his mother. She went 
home with a steadier ring in her little light 
footstep. But the fumes of that temporary 
excitement had faded when the door opened 
upon her—the blank door, with the little 
maid open-mouthed behind, who did not 
look her in the face, and who had nothing 
to communicate : the sitting-room up-stairs 
lay blank in utter solitude—all the books 
put away according to Sunday custom, and 
the cover of Arthur’s letter lying on the 
table startling his mother into wild hopes 
that some other communication had come 
for her. She sank down upon a chair, and 
covered her pale face with her hands—tor- 
ture intolerable, unendurable; but oh, how 
certainly to be endured and put up with! 
This poor mother, who had met with many 
a heavy sorrow in her day, though never any 
so hideous as this, was no excitable, pas- 
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sionate creature, but a wholesome, daylight 
woman, in whom no strain of superlative 
emotions had choked up the natural chan- 
nels of relief. She wept a few bitter, heavy 
tears under cover of her clasped hands— 
tears which took away the dreadful pressure 
upon her brain, and made it easier to bear 
for the moment. Then she went away in 
her patience, and took off her bonnet, and 
prepared herself for the calm of the dread- 
ful day of which so small a portion had yet 
passed. She pretended to dine, that no out- 
let might be left to gossip on that score. 
She took a good book and lay down upon 
the sofa in the awful silence—the moments 
creeping, stealing over her in a tedious pro- 
cession which she could almost see—the 
silence throbbing all around as if with the 
beats of her own heart ; how was it that the 
walls of the house stood steady with those 
throbs palpitating within their dull enclos- 
ure? But there was this comfort at least, 
that nobody fathomed Mrs. Vincent in that 
speechless martyrdom of hers — nobody 
guessed the horror in her heart—nobody 
imagined that there was anything of tragic 
meaning under that composed aspect. She 
went to church again in the evening to escape 
Phebe’s “ nursing,” and sat there choking 
with the anticipation that meantime her son 
was bringing Susan home. She walked 
home with Beecher, devoured by feverish 
hopes and fears, found still no one there, 
with an unutterable pang, yet relicf, and 
sat with the young man from ’Omerton fora 
horrible hour or two, till the strain had all 
but killed her. But nobody came ; nobody 
came all through the hideous night. Hold- 
ing with half-frantic hands to the thread of 
life, which could ill bear this total want of 
all its usual sustenance, but which must 
not be sacrificed for her children’s sake— 
keeping alive, she could not tell how, with- 
out food, without rest, without even prayer 
—nothing but a form of dumb entreaty com- 
ing to her mind when she sought some for- 
lorn comfort from the mere fact of going on 
her knees—Mrs. Vincent lived through the 
night and the morning. Another horrible, 
sunshiny, cheerful day; but no sound in 
earth or heaven to say they were coming— 
no arrival, no letter—nothing but hopeless, 
sickening, intolerable suspense—suspense 
all the more intolerable because it had to 
be borne. 
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| CHAPTER XXII. 

To-MoRROW! to-morrow was Monday 
‘morning, a new day, a new work-week— 
cheerful, healthful, and exhilarating—bright 
with that frosty sunshine, which carried 
| comparative comfort to many a poor house in 
| Carlingford. The widow’s face was sharper, 
paler, of a wonderful ashy color. Nature 
could not go on under such a struggle with- 
out showing signs of it. Beecher, who was 
not to go until a late train, took leave of her 
as soon as he could, not without a little 
fright, and betook himself to Tozer’s, where 
he said she overawed him with her grand 
manners, and where he was led to admit 
that Vincent had always been a little “‘ high.” 
If she could have abandoned herself to her 
dreadful vigil, perhaps Mrs. Vincent might 
have found it easier, perhaps harder—she 
herself thought the former; but she dared 
not give up toit. She had to set her face 
like a flint—she was Arthur’s representative, 
and had still to show a steadfast front of 
battle for him, and if not discomfit, still 
confront his enemies. She had to call at 
Shiloh Cottage, at Mrs. Tozer’s, to do what 
else might be necessary for the propitiation 
of the flock. She never dreamed of saying 
to herself that she could not do it; there 
was no question of that ; the flag had to be 
kept flying for Arthur. No friend of his 
must be jeopardized, no whisper allowed to 
rise which his mother could prevent; she 
had been a minister’s wife for thirty years ; 
well had she learnt in that time, like Mrs. 
Tufton, that a deal of attention was needed 
to keep all things straight. 

Accordingly, in the height of her excite- 
ment and anxiety, believing that any mo- 
ment the poor fugitive might be brought 
home, the widow, in her unflinching martyr- 
dom, once more put on her bonnet, and drew 
out her black ribbon into bows of matchless 
neatness. Though she wrung her poor hands 
in speechless anguish as she went out of the 
room, it was with composed, though color- 
less lips, that she spoke to the little maid in 
the hall. ‘Mr. Vincent may come home any 
time to-day,” said the widow; “‘ you must 
have some lunch ready, and tea; perhaps 
his sister may be with him—or—or she may 
come alone. Any one who comes is to be 
taken up-stairs. Iwill not be long gone; 
and I am going to Mrs. Tufton’s, if anybody 
should want me-——” 
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At this moment a knock came to the door senses. ‘Tell me all—I am ready to hear 


—a hurried single knock, always alarming, 
and sounding like an evilomen. Mrs. Vin- 
cent’s voice failed her at that sound—most 
likely her face went into convulsive twitches 
—for the maid stood staring at her, too 
much startled to open the door, until a wild 
gesture from the speechless woman, who 
was herself unable to move, her breath 
almost forsaking her, and coming in sobs, 
recalled the girl to her senses. The door 
was opened, and Mrs. Vincent stood with 
burning eyes gazing out. Ah! not Susan! 
never Susan! a little, stout, rustic figure, 
all weary and dishevelled, looking ashamed, 
frightened, almost disreputable in utter for- 
lornness and unhappiness. Mrs. Vincent 
gave a great sob to get breath, and dropped 
upon the chair, and held out her hand to 
Mary. She had forgotten Mary—forgotten 
her momentary comfort in the fact that 
Susan’s flight was not alone. Now was it 
life or death the girl was bringing? She 
drew the frightened creature near, close, and 
shrieked, as she thought, her question in her 
ear. “What? what?” said Mrs. Vincent 


in her own mind; but no sound came to 
Mary’s ears. 


“ O missis dear, missis dear!” sobbed the 
girl. “I’ve been and told Mr. Arthur exact 
where she is—he’s gone to fetch her home. 
O missis, don’t take on! they’ll soon be here. 
Miss Susan’s living, she aint dead. O mis- 
sis, missis, she aint dead—it might be worse 
nor it is.” 

At these words Mrs. Vincent roused her- 
self up once more. ‘ My daughter has been 
ill,” she said in gasps, turning a dreadful 
look upon the servant of the house. Then 
she rose, took hold of Mary’s arm, and went 
up-stairs with her, holding her fast. She 
shut the door with her own hands when they 
got back to the lonely parlor full of daylight 
and silence. “Miss Susan has been ill?” 
she said once more with parched lips, look- 
ing again, with that full blank gaze which 
seemed to deny and defy any other answer, 
in Mary’s frightened face. 

*O missis, don’t take on!” sobbed the 
terrified girl. 

“No, oh no, no, that is impossible. I 
can’t take on, Mary, if I would—oh no, not 
now,” said the poor widow, with what seemed 
a momentary wandering of her strained 
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it all.” 

And then Mary began the pitiful story, 
the same they had heard in Lonsdale—the 
sudden arrival of the girl and her governess, 
and innocent Susan’s puzzled interest in 
them; Mr. Fordham’s appearance after- 
wards, his sudden snatch at the stranger, 
his ready use of Arthur’s letter, which Su- 
san was disturbed about, to persuade her 
that she must instantly go to her mother 
and set all right; the journey which, when 
they arrived late at night in the unknown 
place, with the boom of the unexpected sea 
in their ears, the defenceless deceived crea- 
tures found out not to be Carlingford. Mary 
knew nothing of the scene which had been 
enacted between them, when the villanous 
scheme was made known to the unhappy 
victim. She could tell nothing but by 
guesses of what had passed and followed, 
and Mary, of course, by a natural certainty, 
guessed the worst. But next day Susan had 
written to .her mother, either because she 
was still deceived or still innocent ; and the 
next day again Mary was sent away undera 
pretence of being sent to church, and the 
false Fordham himself had conducted her to 
town and left her there. Such was Mary’s 
tale. Last night she had met Mr. Arthur 
and given him the address. Now, no doubt, 
they were on their way,—if only missis would 
not take on! 

“No,” said the widow once more, with 
speechless lips. Take on! oh no, never 
more. Surely, all these light afflictions that 
could briug tears were over now—nothing 
but horror and agony remained. The poor 
mother sat for a little in a dreadful silence, 
aching all over her anguished frame. Noth- 
ing was to be said or done; the pause of 
utter misery, in which thought itself had no 
place, but one horrible sensation of suffering 
was all that remained of life, passed over 
her; then a faint agonized smile fluttered 
upon her white lips. She drew on her glove 
again slowly and with pain. “I must go 
out, Mary,” said Arthur’s mother. ‘“ I must 
do my duty if the world were all breaking 
up, as I—I think it is; and you must stay 
here and tell my poor darling her mother 
will come back to her directly. And don’t 
talk to the other servant, Mary. You shall 
be like my own child if you will stand by us 
now.” 
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*“¢O missis dear, not a word—not if it'was 
to save my life!” said poor Mary, through 
her tears.’ 

And in her bravery and desperation the 
widow went out to her other forlorn hope. 
She went away out of the doors which en- 
closed at least the knowledge of this event, 
through the every-day streets, where, if 
there were other tragedies, nobody knew 
of them any more than of hers, She he’ 
her veil over her face, on which that shadow 
had settled, and no one could have suspected 
her of carrying a broken heart through those 
sunshiny ways. She could not think or 
anticipate or even fear anything further. 
Susan might die under that load of shame 
and anguish, but her mother apprehended, 
was sensible of, nothing more. The worst 
had come, except for Arthur, who might be 
helped ouf of his troubles. So, stunned 
and hopeless, she set out to visit Arthur’s 
people, with a courage more desperate than 
that of battle. That was the duty which 
must be done if the world went to pieces— 
to talk to Adelaide Tufton and hear her 
sharp criticism and bitter gossip—to listen 
to the old minister dawdling forth his slow 
sentiments—to visit the Tozers and soothe 
their feelings, and hear what they had to 
say. An auto-da-féin the old Spanish fash- 
ion would have been easier, to be sure ; but 
this was how the minister’s mother, in the 
depths of unknown anguish and calamity, 
was expected to exert herself, the only way 
she could serve her son. 

The parlor in Shiloh Cottage was as green 
and obscure, as warm and close, as of old. 
The big geranium had grown, and covered 
the little window still more completely, and 
the fire burned with virulence, conscious of 
the frost. The minister’s invalid daughter, 
with the colorless face and sharp eyes, was 
still knitting, leaning back upon her pillows. 
Poor Mrs. Vincent, when she sat down, as 
near the door as possible, feeling as if she 
could not get breath, became immediately 
aware that to confront those eyes was a more 
dangerous process than any which she had 
yet been subjected to in Carlingford. They 
penetrated through her, keen with the rest- 
less life and curiosity, which made up to that 
disabled woman for the privations of her 
existence. In the dim green parlor the 
minister’s mother saw nothing but Adelaide 
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Tafton’s eyes. If they had been beautiful 
eyes the effect would have been less surpris- 
ing ; but they were not beautiful; they were 
pale blue, and had something of the shrill 
shining of a rainy sky in the glistening white, 
which counted for far more than the faint 
watery color. Mrs. Vincent gave way be- 
fore them as she had never yet done. She 
cast down her own eyes, and drew back her 
chair, and even faltered in her speech, when 
she was obliged to face their observation. 
The danger was all the greater for being 
unexpected. As for Mrs. Tufton, that good 
woman was in a flutter of interest and sym- 
pathy. She wanted to know whether Susan 
had gone through all the orthodox number 
of fevers and youthful ailments, and was in 
her element talking of the merits of camphor 
as a preventive, and of all the means that 
might be used to avoid infection. 

‘““When my children were young and 
their papa always being noted for so active 
a man among his people, I don’t know what 
I should have done if I had been easily 
frightened” said Mrs. Tufton. “Don’t 
worry—keep her quict, and give her-———” 

‘“‘Mrs. Vincent never said she was afraid 
of infection,” said Adelaide. “Is it typhus 
fever? My mother jumps at everything, 
and never stops to inquire. I dare say it’s 
something quite different. Love affairs? 
Oh no; of course we don’t want you to tell 
us. I don’t think Phebe Tozer will die of 
her failure. This young man from Homer- 
ton will console her. Has your son recoy- 
ered his little affair with the young Dowager, 
Mrs. Vincent? He dined there, you know. 
I dare say his head was turned; but there 
is one safeguard with those fine ladies. Ifa 
man has his wits about him, he can always 
know that they mean nothing all the time.” 

“Indeed, I don’t know what you mean. 
My son knows Lady Western, I believe; I 
remember one time he dined there. My 
Arthur,” said the mother, with a faint smile, 
‘is not one to have his head turned. He 
has been used to be thought a great deal of 
at home.” 

“ Ah, he’s a precious young man!” said 
Mr. Tufton, see-sawing the air with his 
large gray hand. “I am much interested 
in my dear young brother. He thinks too 
much, perhaps—too much—of pleasing the 
carnal mind; and my people, that have 
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been used to practical preaching so long, 
find the difference. But when he has deeper 
experience——” 

“Stuff!” said the invalid, turning her 
head half aside ; ‘you know the chapel has 
filled since he came. Even when they are 
asses like your Salem people, you know they 
like a man with brains. I don’t see that it 
matters much what Mr. Vincent goes wrong 
in; he was sure to go wrong somehow. I 
gave him six months, but he has got through 
the six months, and they have not killed 
him off yet. What does he mean, thrusting 
himself into other people’s messes? As far 
as I can make out, it’s quite a little tragedy. 
There was that Mrs. Hilyard, you know— 
the woman in Back Grove Street. Ah, you 
know her!” said Adelaide, keenly, seeing 
the little shiver with which the visitor re- 
ceived the name. 

“‘T have heard my son speak of her,” said 
the widow, faintly. 

“ She was some connection of the Bedford 
family,” said Adelaide, going on, with her 
curious eyes fixed on Mrs. Vincent’s face, 
who quailed before her, ‘ and she married a 
half-brother of Lady Western—a desper- 
ate rascal he was. They had one baby, and 
then she left him—one baby, a girl, that has 
grown up an idiot; and here this lady lives 
—a poor needlewoman—to keep the girl 
safe, somehow, out of her father’s hand. 
Why he should want to have her I can’t ex- 
actly tell. I suspect, because she’s pretty, 
to make a decoy of her, and sell her some- 
how, either to be married, or worse—” 

“ Adelaide!” cried Mrs. Tufton; “O my 
dear, do mind what you’re saying; Mrs. 
Vincent does not know you. What can she 
think if you talk like that? ” 

“ Mrs. Vincent sees well enough I am not 
a girl to be frightened for words,” said the 
sick woman. ‘“ Now, what I want to know 
is, what has your son to do with it? Ile’s 
gone off after them, now, for some reason or 
other; of course I don’t expect you to tell 
Perhaps Lady Western has sent him? 
—never mind, I will find out; but I know 
it has something to do with Mrs. Hilyard, 
for they both went off from Carlingford the 
same day. I have no share in life for my- | 
self,” said Adelaide, with another keen look | 
at the stranger; “and so, instead of com- 
forting myself that it’s all for the best, as 





papa says, I interfere with my fellow-crea- 
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tures, Qh, pray, don’t be sorry forme! 1. 
get on as well as most people. Nobody in 
this place ever succeeds in concealing any- 
thing from me.” 

“Indeed, it is a pity when people have 
anything to conceal,” said poor Mrs, Vin- 
cent, thinking, with a sensation of deadly 
sickness at her heart, of the awful secret 
which was in Mary’s keeping, and faltering, 
in spite of all her self-command. She rose 
up hurriedly, when she met once more the 
glance of those sharp eyes: she could not 
bear that investigation; all her dreadful 
suspense and excitement seemed to ooze out 
unawares, and betray themselves ; her only 
safety seemed in flight. 

“This is a very short visit,” said Mr. 
Tufton. ‘“ My dear anxious sister, we can 
only pray you may be comforted. All things 
work together for good; you don’t need to 
be told that. It’s sure to be for the best, 
whatever happens: take that consolation to 
your heart—it’s sure to be for the best.” 

“If her daughter dies and her son is dis- 
missed, I wonder will that be for the best ?” 
said Adelaide Tufton, as soon as the widow 
had left the room. Mrs. Vincent’s ears, 
made acute by suffering, caught enough of 
this valedictory address to realize, if that 
were possible, an additional pang. Kind 
Mrs. Tufton did not hear it, not being in 
any such state of feverish susceptibility, 
She, on the contrary, kissed the mother, 
whom she pitied with all her heart, and en- 
treated her not to worry. ‘ A young healthy 
girl does not fall ill for nothing. You'll see 
things will turn out all right,” said the kind 
soul; and Mrs. Vincent went upon her for- 
lorn way. 

At Mrs. Tozer’s the minister’s mother 
found a little committee assembled. Mrs, 
Brown was there from the Devonshire Dairy, 
and Mrs. Pigeon, whose gratification in be- 
ing able to hail Mrs. Vincent as an acquaint- 
ance, to the confusion of the dairywoman 
and amazement of Mrs. Tozer, almost re- 
stored the minister to that lady’s favor. 
They were in the drawing-room, where, in 
honor of the expected visitors, a fire had 
been lighted ; and as Mrs. Vincent ascended 
the dark staircase, she obtained a passing 
glimpse of Mr. Beecher seated at the table 
in the parlor studying “ The Railway Guide,” 
which Phebe expounded to him, until they 
were both sent for up-stairs. Altogether 
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the conjunction did not look promising for 
Arthur’s interests. She went in thrilling 
with a touch of exasperation and defiance. 
Now was the time to make a final stand for 
Arthur. This covert rebellion could be dep- 
recated no longer. 

“T expect my son home to-day,” said the 
brave mother, gulping down all the pangs 
of her expectation. “I think, now that I 
see for myself how much he is thought of in 
Carlingford, I ought to make an apology to 
the Salem people. It was I that induced 
him to go away, not thinking that one Sun- 
day would be such a great matter; but in- 
deed it was very gratifying to me to see how 
disappointed everybody was. I hope Mr. 
Beecher will pardon me, for I am sure he 
preached us a very nice sermon, and we 
were all grateful for it; but, naturally on 
my dear boy’s account, to see how disap- 
pointed everybody was, was a great gratifi- 
cation to me.” 

“Oh! I did not mind,” said Mr. Beecher, 
with a little laugh of embarrassment; but 
the young man was much taken aback, and 
stared with astonished looks before he an- 
swered, at this totally unexpected address. 
Having thus floored one of her adversaries, 
and seeing the female foe more voluble and 
ready, quite prepared to answer her, Mrs. 
Vincent blandly proceeded. 

“ And this, you know, Mrs. Tozer, was all 
the more gratifying to me, because I was 
not quite sure that Arthur had done wisely 
in choosing Carlingford. His dear father 
had so many friends in our denomination, 
and people are so kind as to speak of my 
boy as such a rising young man. Before I 
knew Carlingford,” said the widow, looking 
round her with an air of gentle superiority, 
“Tused to regret my son had not accepted 
the invitation from Liverpool. Many peo- 
ple said to me that his talents would have 
had so much more room there; but I am 
reconciled now,” she added, turning her mild 
eyes upon Mrs. Pigeon, who showed symp- 
toms of resistance. ‘‘I may say I am quite 
satisfied now. He would have been better 
off, and had more opportunity of making 
himself a position in Liverpool, but what is 
that in comparison with the attachment of a 
flock ? ” 

“Well, indeed, that’s just the thing, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Brown, who imagined 
herself addressed; “we are fond of him. I 
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always said he was an uncommon nice young 
man; and if he was but to settle down ye 

“That will come in time,” said the minis- 
ter’s mother, graciously; “and I am glad, 
for my part, that he has been away, for it _ 
shows me how his dear people feel towards 
him; and though he would have been, of 
course, better off in Liverpool, I would never 
consider that in comparison. They still 
want to have him, you know, and keep writ- 
ing me letters, and him, too, I don’t doubt ; 
but after what I have seen, I could never 
advise him to break the link that has been 
formed here. The connection between pas- 
tor and people is a sacred tie; it should 
never be broken,” said Mrs. Vincent, with 
mild grandeur, “ for anything so poor as @ 
money object ; but my dear boy is far above 
any such consideration as that.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Pigeon, drawing a long 
breath of involuntary awe and admiration; - 
“and I don’t doubt as the pastor would have 
been a deal better off in Liverpool,” she 
added, after a pause, quite overpowered by 
that master-stroke. 

“Tt’s a deal bigger a place,” suggested 
Mrs. Tozer; “and grander folks, I don’t 
have a doubt,” she too added, after an in- 
terval. This new idea took away their 
breath, 

“ But, ah! what is that to affection?” said 
Arthur’s artful mother, “‘ when a minister 
has the love of his flock! My dear Mrs. 
Pigeon, though a mother is naturally anx- 
ious for her son, nothing on earth would 
induce me to advise him to break such a tie 
as that!” 

“ And indeed, ma’am, it’s as a Christian 
mother should act,” gasped the poulterer’s 
subdued wife. Mrs. Brown made a little 
movement of admiring assent, much im- 
pressed with the fine sentiment of the min- 
ister’s mother. Pheebe put her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and Mr. Beecher found it was 
time for his train. ‘ Tell Vincent I am very 
glad to have been of use to him. We were 
all delighted in ’Omerton to hear of him 
making such an ’it,” said Mr. Beecher, 
friendly but discomfited. He made his 
leave-taking all round, before Mrs. Vincent, 
at the height of victory, rose and went her 
way. Then she, too, shook hands, and 
blandly parted with the astonished women. 
They remained behind, and laid their heads 
together, much subdued, over this totally 
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new light. She departed, gently victorious. 
This little demonstration had done her good. 
When she got out into the street, however, 
she fell down again into those depths of 
despair out of which she had iisen so bravely 

* for Arthur’s sake. She began to plan how 
she and Susan could go away—not to Lons- 
dale—never again to Lonsdale—but to some 
unknown place, and hide their shame-stricken 
heads. She was so weary and sick in her 
heart, it was almost a comfort to think of 
creeping into some corner, taking her poor 
darling into her armc, healing those dread- 
ful wounds of hers, hiding her from the sight 
of men. This was what they must do as 
soon as her dearest child came back—go to 
Scotland, perhaps, or into the primitive 
south country, where nobody knew them, 
or——but softly, who was this ? 

A new claim upon the overworked anxious 
soul. At the door of her son’s house stood 
a carriage—an open carriage—luxurious and 
handsome, with two fine horses impatiently 
pawing the air, and a very fine footman at 
the door, talking to the little maid. Within 
the carriage, the same beautiful young woman 
whom Mrs. Vincent remembered to have 
seen waving a lovely hand to Arthur. No 
doubt it was Lady Western. The beauty 
did hot bewilder Mrs. Vincent us she had 
bewildered Mrs. Vincent’s son; but, with a 
thrill of mingled pride, admiration, and 


disapproval, she hastened forward at sight | 


of her. Could she be asking for Arthur ? 
and would Arthur have ventured to love 
that lovely creature in her radiance of wealth 
and rank? With a mother’s involuntary 
self-delusion Mrs. Vincent looked at the 
beautiful vision as at Arthur’s possible bride, 
and was proud and displeased at the same 
moment; proud, that anything so lovely 
and splendid was to fall to her son’s lot— 
disapproving, that Arthur’s chosen should 
offer a mark of favor even to Arthur, so 
‘much more decided than accorded with the 
widow’s old-fashioned notion of what became 
awoman. Mrs. Vincent did not think of 
the other figure by Lady Western’s side—a 
man of great height, very slight, and rapid 
in his movements, with a long brown beard, 
and thoughtful eyes—eyes which lightened 
up and became as keen as they were dreamy, 
whenever occasion arose. Why should the 
widow look at him? She had nothing to do 
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to come into momentary contact —never 
more. 

‘Mr. Vincent aint at home—but oh, look 
year! here’s his mother as can tell you bet- 
ter nor me,” cried the half-frightened maid 
at the door. 

“His mother?” said the beautiful crea- 
ture in the carriage; she had alighted in a 
moment, and was by Mrs. Vincent’s side— 
“Oh, I am so glad to see Mr. Vincent's 
mother! Iam Lady Western—he has told 
you of me?” she said, taking the widow’s 
hand; ‘take us in, please, and let us talk 
to you—we will not tease you—we have 
something important to say.” 

“Important to us—not to Mrs. Vincent,” 
said the gentleman who followed her, a 
remarkable figure, in his loose light-colored 
morning dress; and his eyes fell with a 
remorseful pity upon the widow, standing, 
drawn back and self-restrained, upon the 
ground of her conscious misery, not know- 
ing whether to hope that they brought her 
news, or to steel herself into a common- 
place aspect of civility. This man had a 
heart; he looked from the brilliant creature 
before him, all flushed and radiant with her 
own happiness, to the little woman by her 
side, in her pitiful widow’s dress, in her visi- 
ble paleness and desperation of self-control. 
It was he who had brought Lady Western 
here to put his own innocence beyond doubt, 
but the cruelty of that selfish impulse struck 
him now as he saw them stand together. 
“Important to us—not to Mrs. Vincent,” 
he said again, taking off his hat to her with 
devout respect. 

“Ah, yes! to us,” said Lady Western, 
looking up to him with a momentary gleam 
of love and happiness. Then the pretty 
tender-hearted creature changed her look, 
and composed her countenance into sympa- 
thy. “Iam so sorry for you, dear Mrs. 
Vincent!” she said, with the saddest voice. 
At this the widow on her part started, and 
was recalled to herself. 

“T am a stranger in Carlingford,” said 
the mild little woman, drawing up her tiny 
figure. ‘Ido not know what has procured 
me this pleasure—but all my son’s friends 
are welcome to me. I will show you the 
way up-stairs,” she continued, going up be- 
fore them with the air of dignity which, after 
the hard battles and encounters and bitter 


with him. This once in their life they one! wounds of this day, became the heroic little 
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figure. She sent Mary, who started up in 
dismay at her entrance, into another room, 
and gave Lady Western a chair, but herself 
continued standing, always the conservator 
of Arthur’s honor. If Arthur loved her, 
who was this man? why did such glances 
pass between them? Mrs. Vincent stood 
erect before Lady Western, and did not 
yield even to the winning looks for which 
poor Arthur would have given his life. 

“© dear Mrs. Vincent, I am so sorry for 
you!” said Lady Westernagain ; “I know 
it all, and it makes my heart bleed to think 
of it. I will be your friend and your daugh- 
ter’s friend as long as I live, if you will let 
me. Qh, don’t shut your heart against me ! 
Mr. Vincent trusts me, and so must you; 
and I am heart-broken to think all that you 
must have gone through——” 

“ Stop !” said Mrs. Vincent, with a gasp. 
“T—I cannot tell—what you mean,” she 
articulated with difficulty, holding by the 
table to support herself, but looking with 
unflinching eyes in her new persecutor’s 
face. 

“Oh, don’t shut your heart against me,” 
cried the young Dowager, with genuine 
tears in her lovely eyes. ‘This gentle- 
man was with Mr. Vincent yesterday—he 
came up here this morning. He is—Mr. 
Fordham.” She broke off abruptly with a 
terrified cry. But Mrs. Vincent had not 
died or fainted standing rigid there before 
her, as the soft creature thought. Her eyes 
had only taken that blank lustreless gaze, 
because the force of emotion beneath was 
too much for them, and inexpressible. 
Even in that extremity, it was in the wid- 
ow’s heart, wrung to desperation, to keep 
her standing-ground of assumed ignorance, 
and not to know what this sudden offer of 
sympathy could mean. 

“I do not know—the gentleman,” she 
- said, slowly, trying to make the shadow of 
a courtesy to him. ‘I am sorry to seem 
uncivil; but I am tired and anxious. What 
—what did you want of me?” she asked, 
in a little outburst of uncontrollable petu- 
lance, which comforted Lady Western. It 
was a very natural question. Surely, in 
this forlorn room, where she had passed so 
many wretched hours, her privacy might 
have been sacred ; and she was jealous and 
angry at the sight of Fordham for Arthur’s 
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sake. It was another touch in the univer- 
sal misery. She looked at Lady Western’s 
beauty with an angry heart. For these 
two, who ventured to come to her in their 
happiness, affronting her anguish, was Ar- 
thur’s heart to be broken too ? 

‘‘ We wanted—our own ends,” said Ford- 
ham, coming forward. “I was so cruel as 
to think of myself, and that you would 
prove it was another who had assumed my 
name. Forgive me—it was I who brought 
Lady Western here; and if either of us can 
serve you, or your daughter—or your 
son—” added Fordham, turning red, and 
looking round at his beautiful compan- 
ion—— 

Mrs. Vincent could bear it no longer. 
She made a hasty gesture of impatience, 
and pointed to the door. “Iam not well 
enough, nor happy enough, to be civil,” 
cried Arthur’s mother; “ we want nothing 
—nothing.” Her voice failed her in this 
unlooked-for exasperation. A few bitter 
tears came welling up hot to her eyes. It 
was very different from the stupor of agony 
—it was a blaze of short-lived passion, 
which almost relieved, by its sense of 
resentment and indignation, a heart worn 
out with other emotions. Fordham him- 
self, filled with compunction, led Lady 
Western to the door; but it was not in the 
kind, foolish heart of the young beauty to 
leave this poor woman in peace. She came 
back and seized Mrs. Vincent’s trembling 
hands in her own; she begged to be 
allowed to stay to comfort her; she would 
have kissed the widow, who drew back, and, 
half fainting with fatigue and excitement, 
still kept her erect position by the table. 
Finally, she went away in tears, no other 
means of showing her sympathy being prac- 
ticable. Mrs. Vincent dropped down on her 
knees beside the table as soon as she was. 
alone, and leaned her aching, throbbing head. 
upon it. Oh, dreadful lingering day, which. 
was not yet halfgone! Unconsciously groans 
of suffering, low but repeated, came out of 
her heart. The sound brought Mary, with 
whom no concealment was possible, and who 
gave what attendance and what sympathy 
she might to her mistress’ grievous trouble. 
Perhaps the work of this dreadful day was 
less hard than the vigil to which the mother: 
had now to nerve her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Was it possible that she had slept? A 
moment ago and it was daylight—a red 
sunset afternoon: now the pale half light, 
struggling with the black darkness, filled 
the apartment. She was lying on the sofa 
where Mary had laid her, and by her side, 
upon a chair within her reach, was some tea 
untasted, which Mary must have brought 
after she had fallen into that momentary 
slumber. The fire burned brightly, with 
occasional little outbreaks of flame. Such 
a silence seemed in the house—silence that 
crept and shuddered—and to think she 
should have slept! 

The night had found covert in all the 
corners, so dark they were; but one pale 
line of light came from the window, and 
the room had a little ruddy centre in the 
fire. Mrs. Vincent, in the poignant an- 
guish cf her awakening, grew supersti- 
tious; some other breath — some other 
presence—seemed in the room besides her 
own. She called “Mary,” but there was 
no answer. In her excited condition any- 
thing was possible—the bounds of the liv- 
ing world and the possible seemed gone 
forever. She might see anything — hear 


anything—in the calm of her desperation. 
She got up, and hastily lighted the candle 


which stood on the table. As she looked 
over the little light a great cry escaped her. 
What was it? rising darkly, rising slowly, 
_ out of the shadows in which it had been 
crouching, a huddled indistinct figure. Oh, 
God! not Susan! not her child! As it 
rose slowly facing her, the widow cried 
aloud once more, and put her hand over 
her eyes to shut out the dreadful vision. 
Ghastly white, with fixed, dilated eyes— 
with a figure dilated and grandiose—like a 
statue stricken into marble, raised to grand- 
eur—could it be Susan who stood there, 
without a word, without a movement, only 
with a blank dark gaze at the horrified 
woman, who dared not meet those dreadful 
eyes? When life rallied in Mrs. Vincent’s 
horror-stricken heart, she went to the ghastly 
creature, and put warm arms round it, and 
called it Susan! Susan! Had it any con- 
sciousness at all, this dreadful ghost? had it 
come from another world? The mother 
kissed it with lips that woke no answer— 
held it motionless in her trembling arms. 
She cried again aloud—a great outcry—no 
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longer fearing anything. What were ap. 
pearances now? If it was Susan, it was 
Susan dead whom she held, all unyielding 
and terrible, in her warm human arms. 
Mary heard and came with exclamations 
of terror and sympathy. They got her be- 
tween them to the fire, and chafed her chill 
hands and feet. Nobody knew how she 
had got in, where she had come from; no 
one was with her—no one had admitted 
her. She sat a marble woman in the chair 
where they had placed her, unresistant, 
only gazing, gazing — turning her awful 
eyes after her mother. At last she drew 
some long gasping breaths, and, with a 
shudder which shook her entire frame, 
seemed to come to herself. “I am Susan 
Vincent,” said the awful ghost. No tears, 
nor cries, nor wild pressure of her moth- 
er’s arms, nor entreaties poured into her 
cold ear, could extract any other words, 
Mrs. Vincent lost her self-possession: she 
rushed out of the room for remedies—rung 
the bell—called for Arthur in a voice of 
despair — could nobody help her, even in 
this horrible crisis? When she had roused 
the house she recollected herself, and shut 
the door upon the wondering strangers, 
and returned once more to her hopeless 
task. “O Mary! what are we to do? O 
Susan, my child, my darling! speak to your 
peor mother,” cried the widow; but the 
marble figure in the chair, which was Susan, 
made no reply. It began to shiver with 
dreadful trembling fits—to be convulsed 
with long gasping sobs. “I am— Susan 
— Susan Viucent ” — it said at intervals, 
with a pitiful iteration. The sight of 
her daughter in this frightful condition, 





coming after all her fatigue and strain of 
excitement, unnerved Mrs. Vincent com- 
pletely. She had locked the door in her 
sudden dismay. She was kneeling, clasp-° 
ing Susan’s knees—wasting vain adjurations , 
upon her — driven beyond hope, beyond 
sense, beyond capacity. Little rustic Mary 
had all the weight of the emergency thrown 





upon her shoulders. It was she who called 
to the curious landlady outside to send for 
ithe doctor, and who managed to get Susan 
put into her mother’s bed. When they had 
succeeded in laying her down there, a long 
interval, that seemed like years, passed 
before Dr. Rider came. The bed was oppo- 
site the window, through which the pale 
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rays of the twilight were still trembling. 
The candle on the other side showed Mrs. 
Vincent walking about the room wringing 
her hands, now and then coming to the 
bedside to look at the unconscious form 
there, rent by those gasping sobs, uttering 
those dreadful words. Mary stood crying at 
the foot of the bed. As for the widow, her 
eyes were tearless—her heart in an intoler- 
able fever of suffering. She could not bear 
it. She said aloud she could not bear it— 
she could not bear it! Then she returned 
again to call vainly on her child, her child! 
Her strength had given way—she had spent 
all her reserves, and had nothing to resist 
this unexpected climax of misery. 

It was quite dark when Dr. Rider came. 
Mary held the candle for him as he felt 
Susan’s pulse, and examined her wide-open 
eyes. The doctor knew nothing about her 
any more than if he had not been a doctor. 
He said it must have been some dreadful 
mental shock, with inquiring looks at Mrs. 
Vincent, who began to recover herself. He 
put back the heavy locks of golden brown 
hair, which had been loosened down from 
Susan’s head, and said he was afraid there 
was pressure on the brain. What could he 


say ?—he knew nothing more about it. He 
left some simple directions, said he would 
send some medicine, and took Mrs. Vincent 
into a corner to ask what it was. 
severe mental shock?” asked Dr. Rider; 
but, before she could reply, a cab drove 
rapidly up to the door, and sounds of a sud- 


“ Some 


den arrival were audible in the house, “O 
doctor, thank God, my son is come—now I 
can bear it,” said the widow. Dr. Rider, 
who was of a compassionate nature, waited 
with pitying eyes till the minister should 
come up, and went to take another look at 
the patient, relieved to thiffk he could speak 
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voice in the noise that swept up the stair. 
She rose up instinctively as the footsteps 
approached—heavy steps, not like her son’s. 
Then the door was thrown open. It was 
not Arthur who stood upon the dim threshold. 
It was a stranger in a rough trav: ling coat, 
excited, resolute, full. of his own errand. 
He made a stride into the room to the bed- 
side, thrusting Mrs. Vincent aside, not wit- 
tingly, but because she was in his way. 
Mary stood at the other side with the doc- 
tor, holding up the one pale candle, which 
threw a flickeying light upon the marble 
white figure on the bed, and the utter con- 
sternation and surprise in Dr. Rider’s face. 
Mrs. Vincent, too much alarmed and aston- 
ished to offer any resistance, followed the 
man who had thus entered into her sanctu- 
ary of anguish. He knew what he was do- 
ing, though nobody else did. He went 
straightforward to the bed, and stretched 
out his hand to lay it on Susan’s shoulder. 
“ You're wanted, miss,” said the stranger. 
“ Come—I aint agoing to be hard on you— 
don’t make norow. Time enough to be sick 
where you're going. I’ve come after you 
every step, and you aint clever enough to 
deceive me.” 

Mrs. Vincent rushed forward to him, and 
seized the fellow by the arm—‘“ Leave the 
room!” she cried with sudden passion— 
“He has made some impudent mistake, 
doctor, God help me!—will you let my 
child be insulted? Leave the room, sir— 
leave the room, I say! This is my daugh- 
ter, Miss Vincent, lying here. Mary, ring 
the bell—he must be turned out of the room. 
Doctor, doctor, you are a man; you will 
never let my child be insulted because her 
brother is away.” 

‘What does it mean?” cried Dr. Rider 
—go outside and I will come and speak to 


to her brother, instead of racking her moth- you. Miss Vincent is in a most dangerous 


er’s heart. Mrs. Vincent grew calm in the 
sudden consolation of thinking Arthur at 
hand. She sat down by the bedside, with 
her eyes fixed on the door, yearning for her 


state—perhaps dying. If you know her—” 
“Know her, doctor! you are speaking of 


‘my child,” cried Mrs. Vincent, who faced 
ithe intruder with blazing eyes. The man 


son, the only living creature from whom she | held his ground, not impertinently, but with 
could have entire sympathy. Was it neces-'| steadiness. 


sary that they should speak so loudly as 
. they came up-stairs ?—could he be bringing 
a stranger with him to Susan’s sick room ? 
Her heart began to beat louder with mingled 
expectation and displeasure. 
like Arthur—and there was no sound of his 


It was not! 


“« I know her fast enough,” he said; “I’ve 
tracked her every step of the way; not to 
hurt the lady’s feelings, I can’t help what 
I’m doing, sir. It’s murder ;—I can’t let her 
oft o’ my sight.” 

Mrs. Vincent clasped her hands together 
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with a grasp of desperation. “ What is 
murder ?” she said, in a voice that echoed 
through the room. The doctor, with an ex- 
clamation of horror, repeated the same ques- 
tion. Murder! it seemed to ring through 
the shuddering house. 

“Tt’s hard upon a lady, not to say her 
mother,” said the man, compassionately ; 
“but I have to do my duty. I have to ar- 
rest Susan Vincent for wilful murder. I 
came off afore the crowner had sat; but 
there wasn’t no doubt it would be brought 
in wilful. Don’t fret, ma’am,” he added, 
with a glance of pity, “them young and 
pretty ones get off sometimes; and, to be 
sure, it aint proved again her yet; but I 
must do my duty. She come here in her 
senses, and it’s suspicious to be took so 
sudden. I daren’t let her out of my sight.” 

There was a dreadful pause. Mrs. Vin- 
cent looked up at the two men before her 
with a heart-rending appeal in her eyes. 
Would anybody tell her what it meant ?— 
would nobody interfere for Susan? She 
moaned aloud inarticulate in her voiceless 
misery. “And Arthur is not here!” was 
the outcry which at last burst from her 
heart. She was beyond feeling what this 
was—her senses were confused with extrem- 
ity of suffering. She only felt that another 
blow had been dealt at her, and that Arthur 
was not here to help to bear it. Then the 
stranger, who had put himself so horribly in 
possession of Susan’s sick-room, once more 
began to speak. The widow could not tell 
what he said—the voice rang in her ears 
like a noise of unmeaning sound, but it 
stirred her toa flush of female passion, as 
violent as it was short-lived. She sprang 
forward and took hold of his arm with her 
white, little, trembling hand: “ Not here— 
not here!” cried the mother in her passion. 
With her feeble force excited into something 
irresistible, she put the astonished stranger 
out of the room before he knew what she 
was doing. If an infant had done it the man 
could not have been more utterly astonished. 
Outside, the people of the house were stand- 
ing in an excited group. She thrust the 
dreadful messenger of justice out with those 
hands that shook with tremors of anguish 
and weakness. She shut the door upon him 
with all her feeble strength, locked it, put a 
chair against it; then she stumbled and fell 
as she stretched out for another—fell down 
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upon her knees, poor soul! and remained 
so, forgetting, as it seemed, how she came 
there, and gradually, by instinct, putting to- 
gether the hands which trembled like leaves 
in the wind—“Lord, Lord!” cried the 
mother, hovering on the wild verge between 
passion and insensibility. She called him 
by name only as utter anguish only knows 
how; she had nothing to tell him; she could 
only call upon him by his name, 

Dr. Rider took the half-insensible form 
up in his arms and carried her to the bed- 
side, where Susan still lay motionless with 


‘her eyes wide open, in an awful abstraction 


and unconsciousness. He put Mrs. Vincent 
tenderly into the chair, and held the hands 
that shook with that palsied irrestrainable 
tremor. ‘ No one can bring her to life but 
you,” said the doctor, turning the face of the 
miserable mother towards her child. “She 
has kept her senses till she reached you; 
when she was here she no longer wanted 
them ; she has left her life in your hands.” 
He held those hands fast as he spoke; 
pressed them gently, but firmly ; repeated 
his words over again. “In your hands,” 
said the doctor once more, struck to his 
heart with horror and pity. Susan’s bare 
beautiful arm lay on the coverlid, white, 
round, and full, like marble. The doctor, 
who had never seen the fair Saxon girl who 
was Mrs. Vincent’s daughter a week ago, 
thought in his heart that this full developed 
form and face, rapt to grandeur by the 
extremity of woe, gave no contradiction to 
the accusation he had just heard with so 
much horror. That week had obliterated 
Susan’s soft girlish innocence and the sim- 
ao | of her eighteen years. She was a 
grand form as she lay there upon that bed 
—might have loved to desperation—fallen 
—killed. Unconsciously he uttered aloud 
the thought in his heart—*‘ Perhaps it would 
be better she should die!” . 

Then the mo@her rose. Once more her 
painful senses came back to the woman who 
was still the minister’s mother, and, even in 
this hideous dream of misery, had not for- 
gotten the habits of her life. ‘ When my 
son comes he will settle it all,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. “I expect him—any time—he 
may come any minute. Some one has made 
—a mistake. I don’t know what that man 
said; but he has made—a mistake, doctor. 
My son, Mr. Vincent, will sce to all that. 
It has nothing to do with us, Tell me what 
we are to do for my child. Cut off her 
hair? Oh, yes, yes, anything! I don’t 
mind it, though it is a sacrifice. She has 
had—a—a great fright, doctor. She could 
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not tell me particulars. When her brother 
comes home, we will hear all,” said the 
widow, looking with a jealous gaze in his 
eyes to see if he believed her. The scene 
altogether overcame Dr. Rider. He turned 
away and went to the other side of the room, 
and took a glass of water from the table 
before he could answer her or meet that 
appeal. Then he soothed her as he best 
could with directions about Susan. He 
went away immediately to come back in an 
hour, if perhaps there might be any change 
—so he said; but, in reality, he wanted to 
escape, to hear this dreadful story, to think 
what was best. Friendless, with nobody 
near to protect them, and the officer of jus- 
tice waiting at the door, what were these 
women to do? perhaps death waited closer 
than the visible messenger of fate. Would 
it be well to stay that more merciful execu- 
tioner on his way ? 

The doctor found the officer outside the 
door, waiting, not without pity, at his post. 
He heard what was this man’s version of 
the strange tragedy—strange, and yet not 
unfamiliar to human ears. The young 
woman had been betrayed and rained. In 
wild vengeance and misery she had seized 
one of her seducer’s pistols and shot him 
through the head—such was the story. And 
now she had fled from the scene of the mur- 
der, tracked step by step by the avenger. 
The whole house was in a tumult, as may 
be supposed. The indignant landlady, who 
was a member of Salem, could scarcely be 
prevented going into the jealously closed 
room and turning out the unhappy criminal. 
Another lodger, a nervous woman, had al- 
ready collected her goods to fly from the 
place. Outside, a crowd was collected round 
the door. Murder! the dreadful word passed 
from lip to lip. It thrilled half through Car- 
lingford before an hour was past. When 
the doctor had persuaded the hesitating 
policeman that his prisoner could not be 
removed, and he sent a message by the tele- 
graph that he had secured her, the messen- 
ger could scarcely pass through the palpitat- 
ing throng in front of that house hitherto so 
irreproachable. Its mistress sat sobbing in 
the hall, wringing her hands over the ruin 
of her occupation. Already Tozer had set 
out from his shop, red with anger, to put a 
stop to such a rumor, or to disown all con- 
nection with this disgraceful relation of the 


minister. And still Arthur had not ap- | 


peared to stand by the miserable women in 
this horrible climax of fate. 

When the doctor went back to the room 
where Susan was, he found Mrs. Vincent in 
a state of agitated activity. Mary and she 
were flitting about the room moving lights 
before Susan’s eyes, making what noises they 


could with the furniture, keeping a fantastic 
commotion about the bed. ‘ She stirred, 
doctor, and we were trying to rouse her,” 
said the widow, who had put everything but 
Susan’s bodily extremity from her eyes at 
the moment. The doctor, who was desper- 
ate, and whose heart was moved, resorted 
to desperate measures. He gathered them 
about the bed, set Mrs. Vincent to support 
the insensible form, and raising that white 
marble arm which had developed into such 
glorious proportion, touched the swollen blue 
vein with his lancet. The touch acted like 
magic. In another moment she had strug- 
gled up out of her mother’s grasp, and thrown 
out the arm from which the blood flowed, up 
above her head: the crimson stream caught 
her wild eye as she raised her arm in the air. 
A convulsive shudder shook her frame. She 
threw herself over on her face with a cry of 
horror, far more than a match, in her strength 
of youth and passion, for the agitated arms 
that held her. “‘ Mother, mother, mother! itis 
his blood! it is his life!” cried that despair- 
ingvoice. The confused bed, the convulsed 
frame, the flowing blood. all pitifully lighted 
up by Mary’s candle, made up of themselves 
a scene like murder; and Dr. Rider vainl 
tried to forget the dreadful words whic 
forced upon his mind their untimely testi- 
mony. He shuddered at the touch of that 
white woman’s hand as he bound up the 
wounded arm. He withdrew his eyes from 
the pallid grandeur of the stricken face. In 
spite of himself, horror mingled with his 
pity. A heavier stain was upon her than 
‘those crimson traces on her pearly skin. 
Other words followed in an incoherent stream. 
Fever of the heart and brain burning up into 
consuming frenzy had seized upon this lost 
creature, who was no longer a girl or inno- 
cent. Ere long they had to send not only 
for nurses, but men, to restrain her delirium. 
She, raving with a wild madness which be- 
trayed in every wandering exclamation the 
horror upon her soul, lay desperate in the 
room which had enclosed for so many linger- 
ing hours her mother’s anguish of suspense 
and fear. With only one thin wall between, 
her pursuer sat pricking his quick ears, sorry, 
yet watchful, noting down what words he 
‘caught, intent that his prisoner should not 
escape him. While, outside, the crowd col- 

lected in the quiet street, pointing up to the 
windows, asking each other if “he” or 
, “she” were caught ; waiting with hopes of 

seeing the murderer brought out, and whis- 
| pering among themselves different versions- 
‘of the dreadful story. Such was the scene 
upon which Arthur Vincent, not unwarned, 

et incredulous, came suddenly with eyes of 
ste and wild indignation as he reached 
his own door. 
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From The Spectator. 

PROFESSOR CAIRNES ON THE SLAVE 

POWER.* 

Tuts book gathers up with a masterly 
hand all the manifold signs of the economi- 
cal and political character of the Slave States’ 
Confederation, traces them into their effects 
on the recent revolt, and argues from them 
to the results of either partial or complete 
Southern success. There is no fact in it, 
nothing except the mode of presentation, 
which it was not easily possible to gather 
from the excellent treatise of Mr. Russell, 
of Kilwhiss, on the Agriculture of North 
America, and of Mr. Olmsted’s various in- 
valuable works. Indeed, in his ethical delin- 
eation of the characteristic results of slavery, 
Mr. Cairnes might have very much extended 
his picture without transgressing the bounds 
of demonstrable truth. Still the work is ex- 
ceedingly able as well as exceedingly oppor- 
tune. It will do much to arrest the extraor- 
dinary tide of sympathy with the South which 
the clever misrepresentations of Southern 
advocates have managed to set running in 
this country, and to imprint the picture of a 
modern slave community on the imagina- 
tion of thoughtful men. A better exposi- 
tion of the general grounds on which the 
few sturdy organs of anti-slavery policy in 
England have fought the battle of public 
opinion it would be difficult to find. Com- 
pared with the special and often inconsistent 
pleas of the advocates of the South, this 
book has all the advantage of strong logical 
coherence and a true centre of thought. It 
is the disadvantage of Mr. Spence and his 
coadjutors that they cannot, in addressing 
an English audience, display the focus of 
their case at all, that they are obliged to 
keep it as decently out of sight as may be. 
Mr. Cairnes brings it out into full view, and 
throws upon it the concentrated light of 
economic and political science; nor is he 
in the least concerned to apologize for the 
shortcomings of the North. He shows us 
very plainly the true position of both parties, 
and leaves us with the deep impression that 


* The Slave Power: Iis Character, Career, and 
Probable Designs ; being an Attempt to Explain the 
Real Issues Involved in the American Contest. By 
J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in Queen's College, Gal- 
way; and late Whately Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. Parker, 
Son, and Bourne. 
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if ever a cause was intrinsically and wholly 
evil it is the cause of the South; while the 
Northern cause, though by no means sub- 
lime, not even up to the level of the high- 
est popular movements, is still full of re- 
spectable and patriotic elements, though 
these are often mixed with petty and vulgar 
alloys. 

Availing ourselves not only of Mr. Cairnes’ 
book, but of the excellent materials which 
he has himself used, we will attempt to re- 
produce in miniature the essential features 
of those slave communities on behalf of 
which so many appeals have been lately ad- 
dressed to us, and whose right to their own 
independence is grounded on the audacious 
claim to keep an interior community, nearly 
as large as their own, in abject and miser- 
able dependence, as well as to extend this 
system indefinitely both in space and time. 

The best thing that you can say of any 
society of human beings is, that their asso- 
ciation tends to develop higher and higher 
qualities in them as time goes on—that the 
human ties and virtues accumulate—that the 
religious, moral, and intellectual level is 
raised,—that human nature is as it were, 
put out at interest in that society, the social 


influences being on the whole a great gain 


to the individual units. One of the next 
best things you can say of it is, that the 
spot of earth on which the society is placed 
is enriched by its abode there—that nature, 
instead of being robbed, gains increased 
power of production from human efforts— 
that the physical, mental, and moral oppor- 
tunities which one generation leaves to the 
next are vastly richer, and richer even in 
proportion to the numbers who are to bene- 
fit by them, than it found. Again, perhaps 
the third best thing that you can say of any 
human society is, that it fosters and devel- 
ops the best elements in all societies that 
are in contact with it—that it diffuses its own 
vital energy without attacking or undermin- 
ing that of its neighbors. In other words, a 
society is good if it is jealously conservative 
of all the best elements within itself—of the 
powerful agents placed at its disposal by 
naturé, and if it exerts the same healthy 
conservative attraction over the best ele- 
ments in neighboring societies ; it is better 
still if, as will generally be the case, in the 
very effort to preserve, it enlarges, enriches, 
and develops all these elements, 
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Now we say deliberately, that overwhelm- 
ing evidence proves that in all these respects 
the Slave Confederation in America is evil 
in the most exaggerated degree. It exhausts 
man and his energies; it exhausts Nature 
and her energies ; and by the Jaw of its ex- 
istence it is aggressive and destructive to the 
life of neighboring States. No one who 
studies the political, social, and physical 
phenomena of the Southern States can doubt 
for a moment that they are guilty of this 
treble destructiveness; that they deteriorate 
rapidly all the human beings associated in 
them, that as a consequence they deteriorate 
rapidly the mere material scene of their ex- 
istence ; and, finally, that they are necessa- 
rily driven into either corrupting or violently 
attacking their next neighbors. As the sys- 
tem culminates, everything in them gets 
worse ; the old Slave States are worse than 
they were; the new Slaye States are worse 
than the old Slave States; the slaves on the 
cotton plantations are more degraded ani- 
mals than the slaves on the tobacco planta- 
tions ; the owners of the cotton plantations 
are more narrow, furious, and passionate 
than the owners of the Old Dominion; the 
more nearly the abstract ideal of the slave 
system is approached the greater is the de- 
struction, moral and physical, which it 
spreads around and leaves behind it. For 
what is this ideal of a slave community? It 
is not that in which a well-marked class of 
men are made the servile instruments of the 
exaction of the largest possible permanent 
production from a given soil,—for that one 
little conservative condition “ permanent ” 
would soon begin to rectify the worst funda- 
mental features of the system ; it would ne- 
cessitate a certain skill and education in the 
slave, a certain considerateness and ingenu- 
ity in the master which would soon bring a 
vast amount of qualifying influences to amel- 
iorate the relation ; and it would ensure also 
an accumulation of physical wealth and moral 
opportunities in one spot. No; it is a sys- 
tem in which a class of men well-defined by 
outward color are made the servile instru- 
ments of the largest possible exaction of 
wealth from a continually changing scene,— 
the principle of the system being that di- 
rectly nature needs more art from them than 
the commonest use of their physical strength 
under the stimulus of the whip can extract, 
they are pushed on to new soils where Na- 
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ture still gives with so much prodigality that 
more than this is not needed. This is, we 
say, the ideal of the slave system not yet 
reached in the older, but only in the new, 
Cotton States. It is the ideal, because in 
these latter States alone a forced animal la- 
bor, not merely destitute of, but wholly in- 
consistent with, the smallest skill or human 
education, is regarded as the proper and 
highest fruit of slave labor. It is seen that 
under highly favorable natural circumstances 
the soil will yield richly without any care or 
culture beyond mere soulless industry ; it is 
seen that these are the very circumstances, 
and the only circumstances, favorable to 
keeping a large slave class in hopeless deg- 
radation; and, therefore, directly nature has 
been plundered of its superficial fecundity in 
one spot, this devastating horde of human 
hoes are pushed on to another whence arises, 
as we said, the triple result: (1) of the ex- 
haustion of man; (2) of the exhaustion of 
nature; (3) of the aggressive pressure on 
the limits of neighboring States. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more 
than barely illustrate these three intrinsic 
and necessary characteristics of the essence 
of slave societies carried out fully according 
to the fundamental idea. For the first, the 
essential depression and exhaustion of the 
laborer, take for instance the following illus- 
tration from Mr. Olmsted :— 


‘Throughout the South-West the negroes, 
as a rule, appear to be worked much harder 
than in the Eastern and Northern Slave 
States. Ido not think they accomplish as 
much in the same time as agricultural la- 
borers at the North usually do, but they 
certainly labor much harder, and more unre- 
mittingly. They are constantly and prea. 4 
driven up to their work, and the stupid, 
plodding, machine-like manner in which they 
labor, is painful to witness. This was espe- 
cially the case with the hoe-gangs. One of 
them numbered nearly two hundred hands 
(for the force of two plantations was work- 
ing together), moving across the field in 
parallel lines, with a considerable degree of 
precision. I repeatedly rode through the 
lines at a canter, with othet horsemen, often 
coming upon them suddenly, without pro- 
ducing the smallest change or interruption 
in the dogged action of the laborers, or 
causing one of them, so far as I could see, 
to lift an eye from the ground. I had no- 
ticed the same thing with smaller numbers 
before, but here, considering that I was a 
stranger, and that strangers could but very 
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rarely visit the plantation, it amazed me 
very much. I think it told a more painful 
story than any I had ever heard, of the 
cruelty of slavery. It was emphasized by a 
tall and powerful negro who walked to and 
fro in the rear of the line, frequently crack- 
ing his whip, and calling out in the surliest 
manner, to one and another, ‘Shove your 
hoe, there! shove your hoe!’ But I never 
saw him strike any one with the whip.” 


But it is not only the slaves who are pre- 
maturely exhausted by the social system of 
slavery; the slave-owners are in a different 
way, and for different reasons, even a still 
more melancholy sacrifice to the evil stimu- 
lus of the artificial despotism they wield. 
The whole of their nature is penetrated by 
that spirit of slave-using and slave-driving 
which inebriates the passions as certainly as 
draughts of alcohol the brain. Such scenes 
as the following, unavenged by the law, are 
the natural effects of the moral intoxication 
of slave-owning :— 


“A gentleman of veracity, now living in 
the South, told me that among his friends 
he had once numbered two young men, who 
were themselves intimate friends, till one of 
them taking offence at some foolish words 
uttered by the other, challenged him. A 


large crowd assembled to see the duel, which 
took place on a piece of prairie ground. 
The combatants came armed with rifles, and 
at the first interchange of shots the chal- 
lenged man fell disabled by‘a ball in the 
thigh. The other, throwing down his rifle, 
walked toward him, and kneeling by his 
side, drew a bowie-knife, and deliberately 
butchered him. The crowd of bystanders 
not only permitted this, but the execrable 
assassin still lives in the community, has 
since married, and, as far as my informant 
could judge, his social position has been 
rather advanced than otherwise, from thus 
dealing ,with his enemy. In what other 
English—in what other civilized or half- 
civilized community would such cowardly 
atrocity have been endured? ” 


And this is not unexampled crime, but hon- 
orable social spirit ! 

But it is on the third element of servile 
communities, the “‘ mean whites,” that the 
double poison tells most fearfully, mingling 
the curse of the pride and passion of the 
slave-owner with the curse of the ignorance, 
stupefaction, and physical misery of the 
slave. Hovering round the margin of (what 
in comparison with their state may almost 
be called) servile civilization, the mean 
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whites catch that loathing for labor which 
the constant sight of servile labor-machines 
always breeds; and yet the vacuum that 
idleness leaves in those stunted and grovel- 
ling minds is almost worse than the avarice 
and pride of despotism itself. There is no 
picture, either in the world of savage life or 
the world of civilized life, so pitiable and 
loathsome as that of the clay-eaters and 
sand-hillers who wander about in the wilder- 
ness which the exhausted plantations leave 
behind them, living on small thefts, chance 
plunder, their evil trade with the slaves, and 
the yield of their gun. 

When to the picture of these moving 
centres of human misery we remember that 
the system is, as Mr. Cairnes demonstrates, 
essentially aggressive and missionary, al- 
ways craving worlds of new fertility to blight 
when they have exhausted by an encamp- 
ment of a few years the apparently inex- 
haustible riches of tropical plains, we can 
imagine faintly the extent of the evil for 
which our sympathy has been so much 
craved. The exhausting influence of slavery 
on the soil, and its inherently aggressive 
political nature, are thus spoken of by two 
advocates of slavery whom Mr. Cairnes has 
called into the witness-box. The first is the 
Hon. C. C. Clay :-— 


*“¢T can show you with sorrow, in the 
older portions of Alabama, and in my native 
county of Madison, the sad memorials of the 
artless and exhausting culture of cotton. 
Our small planters, after taking the cream 
off their lands, unable to restore them by 
rest, manures, or otherwise, are going fur- 
ther west and south in search of other virgin 
lands, which they may and will despoil and 
impoverish in like manner. Our wealthier 
planters, with greater means, and no more 
skill, are buying out their poorer neighbors, 
extending their plantations, and adding to 
their slave force. The wealthy few, who are 
able to live on smaller profits, and to give 
their blasted fields some rest, are thus push- 
ing off the many, who are merely indepen- 
dent... . In traversing that county one 
will discover numerous farmhouses, once 
the abode of industrious and intelligent free- 
men, now occupied by slaves, or tenantless, 
deserted, and dilapidated ; he will observe 
fields, once fertile, now unfenced, abandoned, 
and covered with those evil harbingers— 
fox-tail and broom-sedge ; he will see the 
moss growing on the mouldering walls of 
once thrifty villages; and will find “one 
only master grasps the whole domain ” that 
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once furnished happy homes for a dozen 
families. Indeed, a country in its infancy, 
where, fifty years ago, scarce a forest tree 
had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is 
already exhibiting the painful signs of senil- 
ity an rege | apparent in Virginia and the 
Carolinas ; the freshness of its agricultural 
glory is gone, the vigor of its youth is ex- 
tinct, and the spirit of desolation seems 
brooding over it.’” , . . “* There is not a 
slaveholder,’ says Judge Warner of Georgia, 
‘in this house or out of it, but who knows 
perfectly well that whenever slavery is con- 
fined within certain specified limits, its 
future existence is doomed; it is only a 
uestion of time as to its final destruction. 
ou may take any single slaveholding 
county in the Southern States, in which the 
great staples of cotton and sugar are culti- 
vated to any extent, and confine the present 
slave population within the limits of that 
county. Such is the rapid natural increase 
of the slaves, and the rapid exhaustion of 
the soil in the cultivation of those crops (which 
add so much to the commercial wealth of 
the country), that in a few years it would be 
impossible to support them within the limits 
of such county. Both master and slave 
would be starved out; and what would be 
the practical effect in any one county, the 
same result would happen to all the slave- 


holding States. Slavery cannot be confined 
within certain specified limits without pro- 
ducing the destruction of both master and 
slave; it requires fresh lands, plenty of 
wood and water, not only for the comfort 
and happiness of the slave, but for the bene- 
fit of the owner.’” 


Here there is in miniature the picture of 
the essential elements of the communities 
of the Southern States ;—at its core a negro 
race exhausted by involuntary labor, whose 
mental and moral stupefaction is almost as 
much the express object of the system as the 
physical wealth which their industry yields, 
—a race of masters nourished on the sense 
of that worst absolute despotism which is 
exercised for the sake, not of ambition, but 
of gain ;—a race of brutalized whites, partly 
brutalized by sympathy with the slave- 
owners, and partly by infection from the 
slave, half savage, half stupid, and eaten up 
with the insolence of race, who are the in- 
struments of oligarchical ambition; and 
finally a physical necessity driving on the 
whole system like a Fate or a Fury further 
and further into the heart of tropical fertil- 
ity, until it threatens to engulf the isthmus, 
and spread into South America. This is the 
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picture which Mr. Cairnes’ masterly book 
draws for us in vivid colors ; this the system 
with which we are calmly asked if England . 
can well afford to sympathize. 


Part of an article in Saturday Review, 26 July. 
MEDIATION. 
* * * * * 

THERE is no room for simple mediation 
as long as the belligerents have no common 
basis of agreement. The South will only 
treat on the assumption of independence, 
and if the Federal Government were willing 
to concede the indispensable condition, 
peace would already be made. It would be 
idle to propose to the seceding States a 
mere revision of the Constitution; and the 
North, if it were prepared to accept separa- 
tion and the frontier of the Ohio, would 
require no umpire to settle the terms of the 
unpalatable arrangement. The use of medi- 
ators is to save the honor of litigants who 
desire an adjustment, and not to enforce the 
abandonment of incompatible pretensions. 

The advocates of mediation are indeed 
perfectly aware that they mean something 
more than an impartial attempt to terminate 
the quarrel. Their proposal involves imme- 
diate recognition, probable intervention, and 
contingent war. The bare offer of arbitra- 
tion would be summarily and rudely re- 
jected ; simple recognition would be barren 
and inoperative; and the further step of 
opening the cotton trade by force would 
immediately lead to hostilities. Even if the 
English Government were prepared to risk 
a rupture and its consequences, there are 
preliminary difficulties which require serious 
consideration. The Confederates rely, with 
reason, on the State organization which dis- 
tinguishes them from mere combinations of 
insurgents. South Carolina and Alabama 
are known to the United States and to his- 
tory, if not to foreign diplomacy, and if they 
had joined themselves by a new compact to 
the neighboring Gulf States, they might 
fairly urge that they enjoyed an independent 
existence both in fact and inlaw. But the 
Border States occupy an entirely different 
position, nor is it possible for a foreign 
government to decide between the rival 
claimants of their allegiance. The Presi- 
dent has lately caused their Governors, or 
military rulers, to offer him, in the name of 
the citizens at large, their respective quotas 
to the new levy of 300,000 recruits. Vir- 
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ia, Tennessee, and Missouri, as well as 
entucky and Maryland, are treated as 
loyal States in the official proclamation, and 
in some of these States a part of the popu- 
- lation still adheres to the Union. When- 
ever peace is made, the border must be fixed 
by a compromise, and, in the meantime, the 
political unity of the debatable sections is 
practically suspended. It would be embar- 
rassing to recognize a Confederacy of an 
indefinite number of States, nor could an 
acknowledgment founded on the actual con- 
dition of affairs reasonably extend to terri- 
tories in the military occupation of the 
Federalists. The English or French Gov- 
ernment could scarcely take notice that the 
loyalists of Kentucky are likely to be alien- 
ated by General Butler’s caprices or by 
General Hunter’s enlistment of negro regi- 
ments; and in Louisiana, where the popu- 
lation is unanimous on the side of secession, 
the capital is in the hands of a Federal gar- 
rison. In the State of Mississippi, the river 
of the same name is commanded, except at 
Vicksburg and at Baton Rouge, by the 
enemy’s gunboats, and the invading force 
has but lately been compelled to evacuate 
Arkansas. A recognition of any particular 
cluster of States or districts would amount 
to an unauthorized adjudication of the 

boundary question. 
A still more practical objection to active 


measures consists in the obvious inutility 
of simple recognition. Even if the Confed- 
eracy were considered as independent in its 
sovereignty as France or Russia, the occu- 
pation of a part of the coast by the enemy 
and the blockade of the remaining ports 
would still be conformable to the usages of 


war. No serious statesman would exercise 
the undoubted right of admitting the South- 
ern Republic into the family of nations 
until he was prepared to follow up the for- 
mal proceeding by diplomatic and commer- 
cial intercourse. For the present, the 
Federal Government, using or abusing its 
uncontested superiority at sea, has drawn 
an impassable circle round the dominion of 
its enemies. The wanton disregard of the 
injury which is caused by its operation may 
perhaps hereafter justify forcible interven- 
tion, but it is not technically a cause of war, 
nor can it be disputed without a technical 
offence. As the legal condition of belliger- 
ents and neutrals would be unaffected by 
the recognition of the Confederacy, it fol- 
lows that England and France will allow 
matters to remain as they are, until they 
are prepared to insist on the restoration of 


eace, or at least on the withdrawal of the | 


lockading squadrons from the Southern 
ports. Unless Parliament is prepared to 
sanction an ultimatum with a declaration of 





war behind, it would be in the highest 
degree short-sighted to authorize by an 
vote the commencement of a course in whic 
it would be impossible to stop. The time 
may come when mediation will be practica- 
ble, but whenever the Northern Govern- 
ment is prepared to ask for the good offices 
of foreign powers, the independence of the 
Confederacy will have been virtually con- 
ceded. Itis possibie that paramount con- 
siderations of high policy may render it 
necessary to anticipate the return of Amer- 
ican sanity. There are sometimes reasons 
for war which are not strictly cases of war, 
and to avert ruin from a large portion of 
mankind might be a worthier motive than 
to vindicate the honor of the flag against 
the encroachments of some insolent officer. 
It is now only necessary to protest against 
taking such a step except with a clear per- 
ception of its consequences. One condition 
of interference would be co-operation with 
France, and there are always strong objec- 
tions to a military partnership. 

There is also the question of profit and 
loss to consider, as well as the claims of 
justice. The suspension of the cotton sup- 
ply causes great distress, but a war with the 
Northern States of America would cost 
more than the maintenance of the Lan- 
cashire operatives. The exclusion of Eng- 
lish manufactures from the ports of the 
Union would not be removed by war, for it 
would be impossible to impose any definite 
tariff as the condition of a future peace. A 
rupture with the Federal Government would 
open Charleston and Mobile to the import 
and export trade, but the result will be 
attained, after a certain delay, at a smaller 
sacrifice. In a conflict with the Northern 
Federation, France would at most risk men, 
money, and ships, whilst England would 
have the burden of defending Canada, or the 
vexation of losing the province. On the 
whole, it might be found cheaper to buy 
cotton at the price of silk than to pay for it 
by two or three campaigns, followed by 
years of inextinguishable animosity. The 
inhabitants of the South naturally complain 
that their heroism and their success has-not 
secured them the assistance as well as the 
good-will of England; but the answer is, 
that the quarrel, though in the highest 
degree interesting, is carried on between 
strangers, whom their neighbors are not 
bound to coerce at their own expense. If 
Charleston were open to trade, English 
merchants would buy and scll there, but 
they cannot afford to make a road to the 
market. The future will bring its own cir- 
cumstances and responsibilities; but until 
some change takes place, intervention is not 


ito be recommended. 





